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Memorabilia 





FRIENDS OF THE NATIONAL 
LIBRARIES, ANNUAL REPORT, 1960 


“ E‘RIENDS ” is hardly the best name for 

a society. Apart from a sectarian 
channelling of thought it suggests willing 
but elderly hands and shoulders supporting 
a forsaken and tottering edifice. A sort of 
last appeal before the edifice either 
crumbles to oblivion or is rejuvenated. 
And a stranger at their meetings tends to 
be asked, “ Are you a Friend? ’—an un- 
friendly and an inane greeting. 

However, the National Libraries, which 
indeed are not tottering edifices, in the 
above sense, still need support from private 
sources. The society’s help is extended not 
only to the British Museum and other 
National Libraries, but to any library in 
Britain. Of the last it was instrumental in 
acquisitions during 1960 going to the 
National Maritime Museum, London 
County Record Office, Lambeth Palace 
Library, University Library of Durham, 
Shrewsbury Public Library, and the Royal 
Pavilion at Brighton. The details are given 
in the 1960 Report (19 pp., 1 plate). The 
British Museum was enriched by several 
items, from a York Processional of c. 1516, 
to twenty-seven nineteenth-century works of 
the Rev. Isaac (“ Ongar ’’) Taylor and four 
books once belonging to Lord Curzon. 
The Friends also contributed £350 towards 
the purchase of the Iona Psalter at the 
Dyson Perrins sale, for the National 
Library of Scotland; and a like sum helped 
the National Library of Wales to acquire 
a fourteenth-century Book of Hours at the 
same sale. A description of these is given. 

But it is not by money contributions only 
that the Friends’ importance should be 
measured. Their: influence is perhaps more 
important when the Treasury needs con- 
firmation that an exceptional item needs 
Government support for its purchase. A 
glance in the Report at the names of 
Officials and of the 550 members will con- 
vince anybody of the high calibre of this 
Society. For a small subscription others 
could join the eminent personages of litera- 
ture and of the book world who are already 
members. By their means many choice 
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manuscripts or printed works are added 
to the safe-keeping of our libraries. 

The Report also gives a short account of 
the Sotheby sale of books and manuscripts 
on 15 June, 1960, when £5,218 was raised 
on behalf of the Society. Every lot was 
presented, very many by internationally 
famous booksellers, and Lot 95 by Her 
Majesty the Queen herself. It is not, after 
all, so very odd that a Society, whose main 
purpose is to aid libraries to acquire books 
should organize a sale of them. For one 
thing it is a good advertisement and 
increases the public’s interest in books and 
the fate of them; and for another it brings 
in the “lolly”, by which the stock of 
libraries can be further added to. 

The H.Q. of the Friends of the National 
Libraries is at the British Museum, London, 
W.C.1. Their Reports are desirable biblio- 
graphical items. E. B. BASDEN. 


ARLY Middle English phonological 
studies are necessarily based on works 
which can be assigned with reasonable 
certainty to a definite locality and date. 
But such works, of which the Ormulum 
and the Ayenbite of Inwyt are perhaps the 
most notable examples, are rare. The most 
important pieces of this kind from the West 
Midlands are the Corpus Christi manu- 
script of the Ancrene Wisse, a transcript of 
which is shortly to be published by the 
Early English Text Society, and a collection 
of legends and homilies, usually referred to 
as the “ Katherine group”, in MS. Bodley 
34. Each of the works in this manuscript 
has been separately edited, and of these 
editions none has been more widely 
acclaimed than that of Professor S. R. T. 0. 
d’Ardenne of the legend of St. Juliana. 
be Liflade ant te Passiun of Seinte luliene, 
which was first published in the Biblio- 
théque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de l'Université de Liége in 1936, has 
now been republished by the Early English 
Text Society (Original Series, No. 248; pub- 
lished for the Society by the Oxford 
University Press, 1961; pp. 1+250; 30s,). 
The reappearance of this book is indeed a 
welcome event. 


WorKs from the ancient kingdom in the 

Central Asian region now called 
Khotan are being edited by Professor 
H. W. Bailey in a series of which the 
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fourth volume’ has recently appeared. The 
documents which are transcribed and edited 
with a translation in this volume are those 
contained in the Hedin Collection of Saka 
Texts from Khotan. The originals, some 
of which are written on paper and some 
on wood, range in date from the eighth to 
the tenth centuries a.D. They contain 
literary texts, business letters and military 
orders. The three earlier volumes of 
Khotanese Texts were published in 1946, 
1954 and 1956. 

' Indo-Scythian Studies: Khotanese Texts IV. 


Edited by H . Bailey. Cambridge University 
Press, 1961; pp. viiit+192; 50s. 


A NEW English translation of Louis 

Hjelmslev’s Omkring — sprogteoriens 
grundleggelse (1943), prepared by Mr. 
Francis J. Whitfield, has recently appeared 
under the title Prolegomena to a Theory of 
Language (University of Wisconsin Press, 
1961; pp. x+144; $4.00). An _ earlier 
English version appeared in 1953 as 
Memoir 7 of the International Journal of 
American Linguistics (Indiana University 
Publications in Anthropology and Linguis- 
tics). This second, revised edition “ in- 
corporates several minor corrections and 
changes that have suggested themselves in 
the course of discussions between the 
author and the translator”. In this book 
and elsewhere, Dr. Hjelmslev developed a 
new theory of linguistics called “ glosse- 
matics”, which has been described as “a 
system of linguistic algebra which shall be 
so complex and comprehensive that all 
existing and all conceivable languages will 
fit into its framework”. Glossemes, on 
which the theory is based, are “ irreducible 
{linguistic] invariants”. It seems that this 
new term “ would not have been necessary 
if linguistics had not been so frequently 
misused as the name for an unsuccessful 
study of language proceeding from trans- 
cendent and irrelevant points of view” 
(Whitfield’s translation, p. 80). 


E December issue will be principally 
concerned with the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 


363).—Col. 1, last 


(CORRECTION (ccevi. 
Hume ; 


line but 3, for “ * read ‘‘ Hulme ”. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





GRESHAM, MILDMAY, AND THE 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE 

EXCHANGE 


QNE of the more important Elizabethan 

economic treatises is the memorandum 
“For the Understanding of the Exchange ” 
published in 1949 from a manuscript in 
the Kress Library of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, with an 
introductory essay by Professor de Roover. 
The manuscript, acquired by Harvard in 
1939, bears the signature of John Dee and 
the date 1578, and it was for a time 
supposed that the treatise had been written 
by Elizabeth’s court astrologer in that year; 
but de Roover has shown that the 
memorandum must in fact date from 1559 
or 1560, and he has attributed its author- 
ship to Sir Thomas Gresham, the English 
factor in the Netherlands from 1551 to 
1574." 

Professor de Roover suggests that the 
Harvard manuscript is the same as the 
tract “On the Rules of Exchange of 
Moneys, 1578’, mentioned in the article on 
Dee in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy as being in the possession of Hervey 
G. St. John Mildmay. He notes too the 
existence of a nearly identical manuscript 
in the Public Record Office,? and specu- 
lates that both are copies made about 1576 
from a now lost original. 

A third copy of the treatise has recently 
become accessible as part of the Fitzwilliam 
of Milton papers now deposited in the 
Northamptonshire Record Office.’ This 
manuscript is entitled “A booke to vnder- 
stand the exchaunge ” and is identical with 
the Harvard manuscript published by de 
Roover except for minor differences of 
spelling. The similarities extend even to 
the pagination and arrangement of the 
material in columns;* the Fitzwilliam manu- 


‘Raymond de Roover, Gresham on —_ 
Exchange (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), pp. 3-18. 

*§.P. Dom., Eliz., CVI, 6. 

*F, (M) P. 86, Northants Record Office. 

4See the facsimiles facing pp. 290, 300, and 
301 of de Roover, op. cit. 
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script, like that at Harvard, refers to the 
centre of exchange in England as being 
“in Lombard Street’, not “in the Royal 
Exchange”, as the Record Office manu- 
script reads.° 

The provenance of the Fitzwilliam manu- 
script is of considerable interest. Like 
many of the other documents in this 
collection, it was presumably among the 
papers of Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer from 1559 until his death 
in 1589 and father-in-law of William Fitz- 
william, son of Elizabeth’s Lord Deputy of 
Ireland.£ Mildmay, born about 1520, was 
acting as a clerk in the Augmentations 
Office as early as 1540.’ In 1544 he had his 
first taste of exchange problems as an 
auditor of Henry VIII’s military and naval 
works during the war with France; he spent 
several months abroad, mainly at Calais.° 
Two years later he was appointed one of 
the two general surveyors in the reorgan- 
ized Court of Augmentations.® Knighted 
in 1547, he was one of the commissioners 
for the disposition of chantry lands in 
1548;*° except for the Marian Parliaments 
of 1554 and 1555 he sat in every Parliament 
from 1547 until his death. In 1550 he was 
named to a commission to examine the 
mints, and in 1552 he and Sir Edmund 
Peckham advised the Council regarding the 
standard of silver coin, which was raised 
after years of debasement. He was a 
member of the important commission of 
1552 “for the survey and examinacion of 
the state of all his Maiesties Courtes of 
Revenue ”.’' As treasurer of the English 


5 Ibid., p. 8. The Royal Exchange was inaugurated 
by the Queen in 1571; presumably the alteration 
in the text of the P.R.O. manuscript was introduced 
by a copyist eager to modernize the treatise. 

6 For biographical sketches of Mildmay see the 
article by Sir Sidney Lee in the D.N. - and the 
rather fuller account in C. H. and T. Cooper, 
Athenae Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, 1861), II, 
51-55. Both are in error in dating the beginning 
of Mildmay’s service as Chancellor of_ the 
Exchequer in ane: see Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
Eliz., I, 57; C. 66/941, m. 11, P.R.O. 

7 Letters I Papers of Henry VIII, XIV, no. 


63. 

8 Add. MSS. 5753, fols. 4 and 123, B.M.; 
Letters and Papers, XIX, Pt. II, 524; XX, Pt. I, 
19, 134, 550; XXI, Pt. I, S61 

‘BE. 315/236, fols. 192f., P.R.O. 

°J. R. Dasent, ed., Acts of the Privy Council, 
1547. 50, p. 184; the reports, allowing continuation 
of certain schools and other endowments, are 
E. 319/1 R.O. 

11See G. R. Elton, The Tudor Revolution in 
Government (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 230-238. 
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forces sent to relieve Calais in 1558 he 
must have acquired further experience in 
handling foreign exchange;'*? as a member 
of the commission to oversee the mints and 
to expedite the recoinage of 1560 he was 
intimately involved in the government's 
fiscal policies..*° When an exchange crisis 
arose in 1564, following the recoinage, 
Mildmay was an obvious choice as a 
member of the commission to study the 
situation and recommend appropriate 
governmental action; and he may have 
been, as Professor de Roover suggests, the 
author of the masterful report prepared by 
the commission.’* His public activities 
after 1564, though numerous, do not here 
concern us. 

If the anonymous treatise represented by 
the manuscripts in the Kress Library and 
the Fitzwilliam collection was written, as 
Professor de Roover thinks, by Sir Thomas 
Gresham about 1559, it is easy to see why 
Mildmay would have obtained a copy in 
connexion with the work of the 1564 com- 
mission. Indeed—and perhaps more likely 
—he may have secured a copy as early as 
1560 for study in relation to the recoinage; 
we know that in that year he acquired the 
Tractatus commerciorum et usurarum by 
Carolus Molinaeus (Charles Dumoulin), a 
Latin treatise on trade, exchange, and 
interest.’ 

Another hypothesis is, however, possible. 
One may suggest that Mildmay himself 
sketched out the “ Booke to vnderstand the 
exchaunge” in 1559 or 1560 as a guide for 
his actions in governmental financial affairs, 
especially the recoinage. It was perhaps 
originally intended for his own guidance, 
but when others wished to study the sub- 
ject they may have had copies made. The 
Harvard and P.R.O. manuscripts may be 
such copies, and the treatise in the Fitz- 
william papers may be the lost original 
postulated by Professor de Roover. 

It is unfortunately impossible to prove 
or disprove this thesis. The handwriting of 
the Fitzwilliam manuscript appears to be 
that of Mildmay’s clerk; but the clerk may 
have made a fair copy from Mildmay’s 


12§ Pp, Pi, ry: S.P. 11/12/14, P.R.O. 

13§.P. 12/14/33, P 

14 De Roover, op. cit., 193, n. 50. 

18 The book, peak oo in the library of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, is inscribed 
“* Gualteri Mildmay Ao. 1560"; it was printed by 
R. Etienne in 1555. 
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notes, or he may have copied a treatise by 
Gresham or some other writer which Mild- 
may had borrowed for study. Nor are 
variations in orthography very telling. The 
chief difference lies in the consistent spell- 
ing “exchaunge” in the Fitzwilliam and 
Harvard texts, “ exchandge ” in the Record 
Office version. Probably the reading “in 
Lombard Street” rather than “in the 
Royal Exchange” indicates that the Fitz- 
william manuscript was not copied from, 
and is probably earlier than, the P.R.O. 
treatise, but it does not help establish the 
priority of the Fitzwilliam manuscript as 
opposed to that at Harvard. Stylistic con- 
siderations, although inconclusive, may be 
thought to point to Mildmay as the author. 
His papers in the British Museum and 
Public Record Office as well as in the 
Fitzwilliam collection make it clear that he 
was in the habit of preparing summaries 
such as the ‘“Booke to vnderstand the 
exchaunge” in order to clarify his own 
thinking..* These memoranda are fre- 
quently arranged in columns, just as the 
treatise on the exchange is, and they are 
usually set out under a series of topical 
headings, again like the treatise. If Mild- 
may wrote the memorandum, it is easy to 
see why its views would be notably similar 
to those expressed in the report of the 1564 
commission, of which Mildmay, but not 
Gresham, was a member.’’ De Roover has 
suggested that the memorandum and the 
teport of the commission are not from the 
same pen, for he finds the memorandum 
“rather clumsy” but the report “a model 
of skillful and systematic presentation ”’.** 
But the memorandum seems _ systematic 
enough, and in any case this argument loses 
much of its weight if one supposes that 
Mildmay wrote the memorandum for his 
own use but the report for public presenta- 


16 See, for example, his long collection of argu- 
ments for and against Elizabeth’s proposed 
Marriage with Alencon-Anjou (1574-80) in F. (M.) 
P. 111, Northants Record Office, or his ‘* opinion” 
concerning the keeping of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Printed in Gilbert Burnet, History of the Reforma- 
tion (London, 1681), Pt. II, Bk. III, No. 12. 

1’ The report is Harl. MS. 660, 38, fols. 107ff., 
B.M., printed in R. H. Tawney and Eileen Power, 
juder Economie Documents (London, 1924), III, 
. *De Roover, op. cit., p. 192. It is virtually 
Impossible to evaluate stylistic considerations so 
far as Gresham is concerned, since (as far as I 
know) no comparable memorandum or treatise 
known to be by him survives. 
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tion. If the Harvard manuscript was, as de 
Roover suggests, once the property of 
Hervey G. St. John Mildmay, this streng- 
thens the argument: it would be under- 
standable for another copy of the memor- 
andum to come down in the muniments of 
this branch of the family. 

Unless further evidence appears it will 
remain impossible to say with certainty who 
wrote the Elizabethan memorandum ex- 
plaining foreign exchange, or, for that 
matter, the report of the Royal Commission 
on the Exchanges of 1564. The indications 
pointing to Sir Walter Mildmay as the 
author of both documents, if they cannot 
command confidence, at least demand 
consideration. 

STANFORD E, LEHMBERG. 

University of Texas. 


A NEW EDITION OF “THE OWL 
AND THE NIGHTINGALE” 
(Continued from ccvi. 378) 


81-2: J’s reading pu clechest euer among 
is preferable to C’s pu clackes oft & longe. 
The word clechest is the rarer and there- 
fore the difficilior lectio, and its sense 
(“seize with the jaws”) follows more 
naturally on the description of the Owl’s 
sharp and hooked bill in 79-80. But if we 
accept clechest, we must also accept euer 
among “at recurrent intervals”; C’s oft & 
longe suits clackes but not clechest. 
Atkins’s objection, that songe 82 is d. pl. 
and requires a rhyme-word ending with -e, 
though valid, can be met by reading 
amonge (< OE. on gemange) for among. 
An added advantage of J’s reading is that 
it gives point to 82, the difficulty of which 
in the C text has escaped most editors and 
is minimized by Stanley; in the J text the 
literal meaning of 82, “and that is one of 
your songs ”’, carries the ironic implication 
“and that [sc. seizing with your jaws] is 
one of your accomplishments ”’, “ that’s the 
sort of song you sing”. 

88: Stanley’s glossary says of pine rihte 
that it is “prepos. sg. or pl. used as 
nfom.]”, but this is highly improbable; 
there are limits to syncretism. In this line 
pine cunde is shown by the form of the 
pronoun to be nom. pl. used in sg. sense 
(as in OE.; see B-T., Suppl.), and pine rihte 
must also be nom. pl. (possibly from a late 
OE. nt. pl. of the adj. used as a sb.) in sg. 
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sense. For the ME. form cf. pet is ancre 
rihte “that is an anchoress’s duty”, cited 
by O.E.D. from A.R. 

128: The explanation of fuliche spel as 
“full-length narrative” seems unsatisfac- 
tory; fuliche looks like an adv., and cannot 
be a weak adj. in the absence of a preced- 
ing def. article. Translate rather “ though 
it is not completely a fable”, “not com- 
pletely fictitious”; cf. O.E.D., Spell, sb.", 
sense 1, for the occasional use of spell to 
mean “idle talk, fable” (contrasted 
explicitly with soth in the quotation dated 
c. 1290 from Sth. Eng. Leg.). 

161: Schamie cannot be imper. sg. used 
reflexively, as Stanley’s glossary, following 
Atkins, says; for the imper. sg. from OE. 
sceama should be schame. The word is 
3 sg. pres. subj. used impersonally (“ may 
it shame thee”), as taken correctly by 
O.E.D., Shame, vb., 4b. 

182: The glossary gives “shall rather” 
for muze bet, but it means “can better”; 
similarly at 256 miztest bet means “ could 
better ”, not “should rather”. There is no 
warrant for “shall” as a gloss to mai. 

229-30: The text is corrupt in both MSS., 
as the verbal forms show: though the 
subjects are singular (S eurich ping, J vych 
ping in 229, both MSS. hit in 230), C has 
the plural verbs schuniet and hatiet (which 
cannot be sg., as stated in Stanley’s gloss- 
ary) beside luuep (which is sg.), and J has 
schonyep and luuyep, pl., beside hatep, sg. 
As it is inconceivable that the scribes can 
independently be introducing wrong pl. 
verbs after plainly sg. subjects, it is evident 
that the pl. verbs are original and that the 
subjects have been altered from pl. to sg. 
in the common exemplar, and that the 
scribes of the extant MSS. are just begin- 
ning to make the consequential adjust- 
ments to the verbs. Read therefore alle 
ping, nt. pl., and schuniep in 229, hi for hit, 
luuieb, and hatieb in 230. The starting- 
point of the corruption is the uninflected 
nt. pl. bing, which often causes trouble in 
ME. texts. 

248: Stanley overstates his case; if 
atprenche is an error, the blunder has been 
made twice, not six times, for the scribes 
of C and J, if they are following their 
exemplar (as they should be doing), are 
perpetuating but not independently making 
its errors. It could however be argued that 
J’s acceptance of the word shows that he 
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regarded it as a true form, and this jis 
significant in so attentive and independent 
a scribe. 

249: I can see no point in retaining 
abnormal metathesized forms, which are 
admittedly shown to be unoriginal by the 
rhymes, in an edition that is intended 
mainly for undergraduates. 

323-8: Despite Hall, whose note Stanley 
follows, the office sung “at midnight” 
(originally between 2 and 3 a.m., according 
to season, but by the thirteenth century 
earlier) was Nocturns (later called Matins), 
not “ Matins with Lauds”, and that sung 
at the distant rising of ‘“dairim oper 
daisterre ”, ic. at early dawn, was Matins 
(later called Lauds), not Prime; cf. D. 
Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, 
pp. 450, 714-5. ‘Prime was begun when 
daylight was full” (op. cit., p. 715) and as 
a purely daylight office does not concern 
the Owl. 

335: Atkins’s ON. *krei is not only 
hypothetical but impossible as a cognate of 
OE. cra, since the latter does not have a 
< Gme. ai. 

347: The MS. reading may more con- 
vincingly be defended by taking ouer in 
the sense “in opposition to, contrary to, 
against” (cf. OE. ofer pa treowe, ofer 
Godes x, ofer hiera (his) willan), from 
which it is a small step to “in the face of, 
in spite of ”; ouer unwille could then mean 
“in spite of displeasure”. This might well 
be a ME. alteration, consistent with the 
author’s apparent tendency to innovate in 
syntax, of the simple wunwille < OE. 
unwillum, in the attempt to make it more 
logical, or a blend of unwille and ouer 
wille < ofer willan. Dr. Onions’s emenda- 
tion, though learned and skilful, does not 
fully convince as a piece of ME. idiom in 
this context. 

362: Pat is certainly (and not “just 
possibly”) the relative pronoun, not the 
conjunction. 

379: Conceivably start, 3 sg. pres. indic., 
could derive from blending of OE. styrtan 
and *steartian (< IE. o-grade) to give a 
Ist conjug. weak vb. of type *steartan. 

404: The use of Ait requires a note; Dr. 
Onions emended to hi “ them”, referring to 
uo (taken as pl.) in 403, but MS. hit may 
be defended as a formal object of forlete 
(hit ne forlete “does not abandon the 
matter, does not give up”). 
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427f.: Interpretation on the lines sug- 
gested by Hall and Atkins, which Stanley 
prefers, involves attributing to the words 
senses which it is hard to establish at this 
date. In favour of the sort of interpreta- 
tion proposed by Morris and Skeat is a 
parallel in Usk’s Appeal (Chambers and 
Daunt, 22/170): I wot wel eueri man 
sholde haue be in others top. For imeind 
bi, cf. PresE. set by the ears. 

453: The subject of is ido is the indirect 
question vor wan ich com; it is inexact 
analysis to say that “the subject is not 
expressed”. Note that the interrogative 
wan, not the relative pan, is used. 

601: J’s myht, 2 sg. pres. indic., is re- 
quired by the tense-sequence, against C’s 
mizte, which must be 2 sg. past subj. (as 
Stanley takes it in his glossary). But the 
metre requires two syllables: read mi3t [hi] 
finde “ canst find them ”, thus supplying the 
object whose omission in any case seems 
somewhat unnatural. Perhaps the -e of 
C’s mi3zte is a reduced enclitic form of hi. 

637-8: As the original rhyme was doubt- 
less iferne/erne, the latter word is not 
necessarily from yrnan; it could be from 
eornan. I do .ct understand what “ pun” 
there is on node in 638, unless Stanley, who 
is unnecessarily allusive here, means a play 
on the ambiguity of “need”, nor how the 
“pun” gives point to the proverb. Surely 
the point is not senile incontinence, but the 
fact that, of all people, old women are the 
least likely to run. That the “need” 
immediately in question is a simple physical 
one is obvious from the context. 

679-80: Surely, despite Wells and Atkins, 
the most obvious meaning for upe pon is 
“concerning that” (cf. O.E.D., Up, prep., 
6d). I doubt whether hine in 680 refers 
to red; rather wo hine kon means “if one 
knows oneself”. ‘Yet nevertheless, in 
regard to that, here is counsel for one who 
has self-knowledge.” The argument seems 
to be that one who has self-knowledge will 
realize that wit is keener in adversity. 

702: I take bitoze to mean “ veiled ”; cf. 
OE. betéon “veil, cover” as well as 
“bequeath, bestow”. The nightingale had 
prudently concealed all his anxiety. 

730: Wicketunes shows the common ME. 
addition of unetymological -e to the first 
element of a compound; cf., among many 
examples, werke-day (> work-a-day) beside 
werk-day (which vary already in early MSS. 
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of A.W., Corpus having wercdai for Cleo- 
patra’s werkedai) and horse-knave (scanning 
as four syllables in Gower, C.A., iv, 1399). 
There is no need to assume a late OE. weak 
form of wic or the influence of wice 
“service”, and indeed it is wrong to do 
so; the addition is a phonetic modification 
independent of etymology. 

759-60: Bjérkman’s explanation is un- 
convincing: the replacement of é in enne 
by @ on the model of the (different) long 
vowel of dn > On is an unlikely analogical 
process, and the rhyme would still be 
imperfect in the consonants. Nor is ON. 
einn likely to influence this text. But OE. 
@ne, instr. sg., used by syncretism in the 
function of enne, accus. sg. (cf. syncretic 
use of the dat. sg. in accus. function), 
would give a perfect rhyme with m@ne < 
megne (or in Kentish forms éne/méne < 
megne). 

716-7: The J text is here the original, as 
is clearly shown by its preservation of a 
careful stylistic balance between the two 
lines: 

Hit berp on rugge grete semes 
& drahp be sweore grete temes. 
The explanation is that temes is used, not 
in its common meaning, but in the rare 
sense “chains by which draught animals 
are attached to the plough ” (O.E.D., Team, 
sb., 9; but this, the earliest example, is 
missed). J therefore means “It carries 
great loads on its back, and pulls great 
plough-chains by its neck”. The C scribe, 
wrongly taking temes in its normal sense, 
has “emended” bi sweore to  biuore 
“before”? with the evident intention of 
giving some such sense to the line as is 
attributed to it by Kenyon and Stanley. 
The J text, stylistically superior but in- 
volving a difficilior lectio, cannot possibly 
have been arrived at by skilful editing on 
the part of its scribe, talented though he 
was; but the stylistically inferior C text 
can be explained as an alteration of the 
J text. In such circumstances an editor’s 
choice is clear. 

808: Stanley’s emendation min on “ my 
only” is convincing and a real improve- 
ment of the text. For on horte “in 
reality” the best parallel is modern English 
at heart. 

812: I do not understand the last phrase 
of Stanley’s note, “even though the SE 
original had fos”; we do not know what 
the SE. original had. Should the phrase 
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tread “even if we grant the possibility of 
a SE form fos’? Emendation to fox, on 
the analogy of C’s herst for hexst in 970, 
is in my view plainly right. 

831-2: “The original had enne/uenne”, 
though probably correct, is too definite; it 
could have had anne/fanne (the ‘‘ Essex” 
forms). Cf. anne/manne 799-800, which 
appears to establish short a in anne. 

845: The lack of etymological explana- 
tion of zene, either here or in the glossary, 
is surprising, and makes the comment on 
the rhyme in the note to 349 incomprehen- 
sible to the student. 

850: J’s fundep is likely to have been 
the original form of the pres. indic. pl. of 
long-stemmed verbs of weak class II (cf. 
Dan Michel’s uolzep, halzep, pres. pl. of 
uol3i, halzy); C’s fundieb looks like an 
attempt to westernize, and may not repre- 
sent the natural form even of the scribe. 
Both MSS. have fundep at 862. 

882: The insertion of hi into the text 
after pat (to modify Grattan’s suggestion) 
would make for more regular metre, and 
gives undoubtedly better sense in the con- 
text. We require not a general statement 
about “those who are here”, but an 
explanation why good men nevertheless 
wish to depart hence: “they are sorry that 
they are here, because . ..”. Stanley’s 
parallel, though very apt for the meaning 
of pes, cannot decide the other issue, since 
the construction and the required sense of 
the sentence in The XI Pains of Hell are 
different. 

920: If flob (C floh, J flohb) means 
“flows” (from OE. fldwan), as the context 
requires and the glossary takes it, there 
can be no question of “loss of h before 
pb”; Stanley, like the J scribe, has confused 
fldwan with fléon. The only possible forms 
of the 3 sg. pres. indic. of “flow” are 
flowep (as in 946) or flowp; the latter 
should be read here. (In 246 sup is not 
due to “loss of h”’, but to re-modelling the 
3 sg. pres. indic. on the infinitive; cf. hop 
1123 for OE. héhp.) 

941: Despite Murray’s confused article 
in O.E.D. (The, particle), which fails to 
distinguish the instrumental pe of pxt from 
the relative particle, be does not make sense 
here; after the verb wiste “knew” we 
require a noun-clause introduced by pat, 
as Grattan suggested. OE. pe was not 
merely, as Murray asserts, “a conjunction 
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used to introduce clauses of various kinds ”, 
equivalent to that, and none of the OE. 
passages cited by Murray or by B-T. s.v. 
be Ill (la) are parallels for its use to intro- 
duce a noun-clause after a verb of saying 
or thinking, except Elene 984, where Miss 
Gradon rightly emends MS. pe to pet 
without feeling that any explanation is 
called for. Still less are there any ME. 
parallels. The thing is obvious, and 
depends on the meanings of pe instr. (“in 
that”) and of pe relative particle (‘‘ who, 
which”). When C and J are agreed to be 
closely related copies of a corrupt original, 
it is not an editor’s duty to defend the 
indefensible against emendations which are, 
by the merest considerations of common 
sense, plainly right; and there are in any 
case Other instances in the MSS. of confu- 
sion of pe and pat. 


943: Stanley accepts, rightly, Bruce 
Dickins’s emendation erended for ended 
(but J’s endep is not based on an antecedent 
erendep; the common exemplar must 
already have had ended, in which J merely 
substitutes » for 5). But the note as a 
whole makes extremely heavy weather of 
explaining an obvious proverb, of which 
only the second half applies in this context; 
the first line is irrelevant, though the 
author, in conformity with a common 
practice, quotes the complete proverb. I 
am afraid that the renderings cited at the 
end of the note seem to me completely 
ungrammatical. 


951: Here and in 1297 the sense of the 
reflexive expressions hi understod, hire 
understod is rather “ formed a plan ”, which 
in both places fits the context at least as 
well as (in my view better than) “be- 
thought herself, took thought”’ (a gloss for 
which, as Stanley observes, there is no 
lexicographical evidence). For the sense 
“plan, devise”, in this instance with re- 
flexive dative (as in 1297), cf. the passage 
from Robert of Gloucester (who has a 
dependent infinitive) cited by O.E.D. s.v. 
Understand, sense 8 (b); the reflexive use, 
as often, develops from a passive expression 
to be understonde “to be informed, 
advised, or minded” (O.E.D., sense 8 (a)), 
whence in the reflexive “to advise oneself, 
to form an intention or plan”. 

955: The parallel of 411 surely demands 
emendation to hule; again Stanley goes out 
of his way to avoid an obvious correction 
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of an error in the common exemplar of 
the extant MSS. Cursor Mundi’s use of the 
in the title be prince of hell in the vocative 
would not be an exact parallel (for “ owl” 
is not a title), even if the text of the Vespa- 
sian MS. were acceptable; but there is 
nothing “nonsensical” in the plural je 
princes of the other MSS., for the phrase is 
a rendering of attolite portas, principes, as 
in the York Harrowing of Hell, ll. 121-4. 
Hell has many princes. 

961-6: Stanley rightly follows Brett’s 
interpretation, but gives less help than he 
might on 963, where both sense and metre 
require the addition of no “never” (rather 
than never itself, suggested by P. G. 
Thomas after sunne; Stanley does not 
emend because it is “ not strictly essential ”, 
but even if it were an editor’s duty to con- 
fine himself to “strictly essential’? emen- 
dations (which is not Stanley’s practice, nor 
any other sensible man’s), I do not see how 
the line as it stands can be defended metri- 
cally. It would be helpful also to point 
out the confused syntax of 963; there is an 
incomplete shift of construction from the 
rhetorical question “Do you think that 
... to the negative statement “ Nor does 
the sun shine any the later”, but the verb 
shyne remains in the subjunctive (as rightly 
stated in the glossary), as if in a clause of 
(imagined) reported speech, i.e. it is still 
influenced by the main “Do you think 
that” construction, doubtless because 
another rhetorical question follows in 965. 

978: It is not quite fair to say that 
Atkins “attempts to defend” brost; in his 
edition he has no note on the phrase, but 
merely translates it. ‘“Frighten them- 
selves”, if we could so take it, would be 
far better sense than “frighten their 
priest ” (the J reading); I can see no reason 
for an allusion to 913. 

991: The idiom of twere (J tweyre) 
twom remains unexplained; I do not find 
OE. bam twam at all a helpful parallel, 
for it is merely the modern “both two”, 
which, if strictly pleonastic, is not pleo- 
nastic in the same way as “of two of 
two”. In the light of the phrases (oper) 
of twam pinge (1477) and (he beop) tweire 
kunne (1396), it almost looks as though the 
author has run together the alternatives 
of twam (twom) and tweyre into an illogi- 
cal blend. 


1023: With Atkins, Stanley retains, 
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without explanation, C’s unmeaning pan 
me; read panne or pane “ than”, with J. 
1043-4': The explanation that abrad is 
p.p. of OE. abr&dan “dilate” (rightly pre- 
ferred to the suggestion that it is p.t. of the 
same verb) is morphologically satisfactory 
but difficult in syntax. Atkins’s suggestion 
that it is OE. abregd (which is supported 
by the judgement, which is not negligible, 
of the J scribe, who substituted abraid) is 
satisfactory syntactically and in sense, but 
not phonologically; for it is inadequate to 
say that abrad is from abr@éd (< abregd) 
“with shortening ”’. (Stanley hardly 
improves on this by saying that in abrad 
the a is long, for OE. &@ becomes @ only in 
Essex.) But Atkins’s explanation is 
defensible. In 1007-8 the rhyme of 
tobrode on o in unsode, though contrary 
to the expected 6 (as in forbrode/rode in 
1381-2), is not necessarily “untrue”, as 
Stanley describes it in his note to 1381-4. 
If the exceptional loss of g after a back 
vowel in OE. brogden is due to the analogy 
of the infin. and p.t. sg., as is probable, 
then the lengthening of the o must also be 
analogical (since “compensatory lengthen- 
ing”, whatever the exact process, is a 
concomitant of the phonetic and not the 
analogical loss of consonants): 6 is sub- 
stituted for og on the analogy of é@ for ég, 
@ for ég. But powerful contrary analogies 
would favour the restoration of o: normal 
brogden might well survive beside analogi- 
cal brdden, and in any case 6 in a strong 
p.p. is altogether exceptional, o extremely 
common. The rhyme-word “seethe” 
itself, with ME. (Eastern) @ in the infin., 0 
in the p.p., would be a model for bréde(n), 
infin., brode(n), p.p. The rhyme at 1007-8 
seems to me in itself to be adequate proof 
that, for whatever reason, o occurred beside 
6 in the p.p. brode in the author’s dialect. 
But if o was restored in the p.p., the whole 
pattern of strong conjugations III and IV 
would favour the formation of a p.t. sg. 
brad; 1007-8 and 1043-4 seem to me to go 
together (even if the forms used are ad hoc 
and suggested initially by the rhyme-word 
unsode in 1007), and an author who had 
used tobrode with o in 1008 would be 
almost logically committed to abrad with 


1 As the printing sorts were not available, short 
o and a in this note on lines 1043-4 have been 
printed simply as o and a respectively, not o, a, 
with the breve placed over the vowels. Similarly 
in the note on lines 1072-3.—Epp. 
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a in 1044, only 36 lines later. The forms 
of strong verbs are so often due, not to 
phonetic developments, but to analogical 
processes, that a purely phonological argu- 
ment does not seem a valid objection to 
Atkins’s otherwise satisfactory way of 
taking 1044. 

1048: It is strange reasoning which 
favours the meaning of bihedde probably 
intended by the scribe of the Western 
original of C and J (“watched over”) to 
that probably intended by the author 
(“ concealed ’’), on the ground that this is 
an edition “of the extant text C, and not 
of its putative original”; if we are to be 
bound by the scribes’ misunderstandings, 
why edit at all? Why, for example, emend 
ended in 943, which the scribes (and their 
modern readers) undoubtedly understood 
as “ends” (which is defensible, though 
worse, sense), to erended? What is this but 
restoring the “putative original”? Why 
is it legitimate to alter the scribe’s word but 
not his interpretation? In fact the inter- 
mediate scribe’s presumed misunderstand- 
ing of bihedde is only relevant as an 
explanation of why he failed to westernize 
the form; we have to decide for ourselves 
what the author meant. 

1062: The quite unrealistic method of 
killing the nightingale in the fable (draw- 
ing it apart by wild horses) is surely the 
most distinctive feature of the version of 
O. & N., and is otherwise known only in 
Alexander Neckham’s; the point, which is 
hardly made adequately on p. 166, tells 
strongly against direct dependence on 
Marie de France, with whose version there 
is agreement only in more commonplace 
details (e.g. the realistic method of catching 
the bird). I do not recall seeing any 
comment on the illogicality whereby, in 
O. & N., the dead nightingale of the 
narrated fable is identified, both by the 
Owl and by the Nightingale himself, with 
the living Nightingale of the debate. The 
Nightingale even describes how his heirs 
got wergild for him. 

1071-27: It may be suggested that 7 < o 
before ng derives always from OE. o for 
Gmc. a before a nasal (though probably by 
raising, and not by Luick’s processes), and 
therefore does not affect the newer ME. o 
by shortening of ME. 6 < later OE. a (by 
lengthening before ng) < unchanged Gmc. 


2See note on lines 1043-4, above.—Epp. 
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a; it would therefore be capable of occur- 
ring in any dialect which had or could have 
OE. o for Gmc. a before a nasal, but not 
in those that retained OE. a. This might 
account both for the regularity of the 
development in the West Midlands and for 
its sporadic occurrence elsewhere (includ- 
ing modern St.E.). If @ is regarded as 
developing from the newer ME. o < @, its 
occurrence in O. & N. presents some diffi- 
culties of dating, since OE. a becomes 6 
only about this time, and traces of a-spell- 
ings for OE. @ remain in C. 

1166f., note: The “anonymous re- 
viewer” of Atkins in 7.L.S. of 29 Nov., 
1923, was Dr. C. T. Onions: see A List 
of the Published Writings of Charles 
Talbut Onions (Oxford, 1948), p. 14. 

1180: 3aure is entered in the glossary 
(following Atkins) as a form of ever, 
without explanation; O.E.D. enters it under 
both ever and yore, the latter being 
evidently its final opinion. It seems impos- 
sible at this date as a form of ever, since 
prosthetic [j] before ME. @ is unlikely so 
early, and the vowel, if shortened, should 
become é@. The form can, as far as I can 
see, be explained only as a scribal blend of 
3are, the weak form of yore, with aure (i.e. 
avre), a form of “ever” which is not 
found in O. & N. If it is a blend, then I 
suppose we can emend either to 3are or to 
aure; I should prefer the former, which 
gives good sense (“I do not know if you 
were formerly a priest”). J evidently 
found the form incomprehensible, and 
prudently omitted it; he has my sympathy. 

1229: The emendation of fleo to flo still 
leaves the line very unsatisfactory in metre; 
it is the bad metre, as well as the bad sense, 
which indicates corruption, and both should 
be corrected together. One of the merits 
of Dr. Onions’s suggestion (T.L.S. 29 Nov., 
1923) that we should read 

An flo schal [pe] toward mis3zenge 

is that it corrects the metre as well as easing 
the syntax; but it provides no reason for 
the dropping of pe, other than the inherent 
ease with which a small word may drop 
out. I should prefer to believe that in the 
original both flo and fleo were present, and 
that it was this that caused the corruption 
by a form of haplography (especially as 
fleo may have been spelt flo, as often in C); 

I should therefore read 

An flo schal [fleo] toward mis3enge. 
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The chances of miszenge being noun or 
verb seem about equal. Stanley oddly does 
not cite hiniongae from Bede’s Death Song, 
which shows [j] in a noun “ going ” earlier 
than its first record in a verb (late O. Nhb. 
geonga, gionga, also not cited). Trans- 
ference to forms with e as the stem-vowel 
would be as easy in the noun as the verb; 
that the only other instance cited of 3inge 
is a verb is not very significant when the 
form was obviously extremely rare. 


E. J. DoBson. 
Oxford. 


{To be continued) 


DAME SIRITH: THREE NOTES 
(Continued from ccvi. 381) 
II 


R all her complaisance, however, 
Wilekin makes very little progress with 
Margeri. She will not even contemplate 
his proposal. He therefore seeks out Dame 
Sirith, the old procuress, to plead his cause 
with her. Dame Sirith, however, at first 
stresses the danger. Were she caught out 
on such a mission, she says: 
Mi iugement were sone igiuen: 
To ben wip shome somer-driuen, 
Wip prestes and wip clarkes 


(246-8). 
The phrase somer-driuen is worth 
investigating. Somer represents OF. 
somer, “pack-horse, beast of burden” 


first cited in English from Kyng Alisaun- 
der.“® Dame Sirith, therefore, sees herself 
driven, on horseback, through the streets, 
and exposed to the taunts and missiles of 
the populace. 

Her misgivings are in fact amply 
warranted. Similar rough justice was 
widely administered, before and after her 
time, both in Europe, and beyond.*® From 

490.E.D., tSomer 1; cf. tSommier!; tSoumer; 
Summer, sb.2¥ 1; Sumpter 2. See also Ducange, 
Sagma_ So Matzner; Zupitza-Schipper; A. Brand] 
and O. Zippel, Méitteienglische Sprach- und 
Literaturproben? (Berlin, 1927). 

50 For occurrences in Asia and Africa, see P. 
Cassel, Mischle Sindbad (Berlin, 1888), pp. 415-24. 
I have also borrowed from Cassel several instances 
cited below. The practice still exists in India. 
According to The Times of 8 May, 1961, in a 
village near Delhi a young man refused his bride- 
to-be unless her family added a wireless-set to her 
dowry. The villagers were so indignant that they 
garlanded him with old shces and led him about 
seated back to front on a donkey. 
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Classical times onwards, offenders were 
mounted, often nose to tail, on a horse, 
donkey, or camel, and obliged to run the 
gauntlet of the mob. In the Chanson de 
Roland, Ganelon threatens Marsile: If 
you refuse these terms, you will be taken 
by force, and carried off to Aix. You will 
have neither palfrey, nor charger, nor mule 
to ride; instead 
Getet serez sur un malvais sumer. 
Par jugement iloec perdrez le chef 
(481-2). 
In fact, however, Ganelon himself suffers 
the ignominy he has predicted for Marsile. 
After the death of Roland, he is seized, 
and handed over to the cooks, who pluck 
his beard, pummel him with their fists, beat 
him with sticks, fix a chain round his neck, 
and finally 
Sur un sumer l’unt mis a deshonor. 
Tant le guardent quel rendent a Charlun 
(1828-9). 

Sigebert of Gembloux relates how, in 998, 
Crescentius II, the “ Patrician’ of Rome, 
attempted to dethrone Pope Gregory V, 
and set in his place the Anti-Pope John 
XVI. He was besieged by the Emperor 
Otto III in the Castel Sant’ Angelo; 

sed victus Crescens et ex fuga retractus, capitur, 

vilique iumento averse impositus circumducitur, 

et paulatim membris truncatus, ad ultimum ante 

urbem suspenditur.5! 
Similarly, the Chronica Regia of Cologne 
records that in 1198 in Alsace, in the war 
between Otto IV and Philip of Swabia, the 
soldiers of Philip seized a nun, and 

omnibus indumentis spoliatam oleo perungentes, 

in plumis lectualibus volutabant, sicque mon- 

struose hirsutam caballo inposuerunt, versa eius 

facie ad caudam caballi. Cumque ridiculosum 

hoc, immo miserabile, spectaculum per aliquot 

dies circumduxissent, regi Philippo tandem res 

innotuit, qui zelo Dei tactus omnes sceleris huius 

reos aquae bullienti tradi iussit ;52 
and Matthias of Neuburg, in his Chronicle, 
relates how, in 1278, in the war between 
Rudolf of Habsburg and Ottokar II of 
Bohemia, Bishop Henry of Basel took 
prisoner a number of Bohemians, whom he 


51 Chronographia, s.a. 1001; ed. L. C. Bethmann, 
M.G.H., Scriptores, VI, 354. Cf. F. Gregorovius, 
Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter* (Stutt- 
gart, 1886-96), III, 414-8. The reference is taken 
from C. Noirot, L’Origine des masques . . . menez 
sur l’asne a rebours et chariuary (1609); ed. C. 
Leber, Collection des meilleurs Dissertations, IX 
(Paris, 1838), p. 62. I owe to Noirot several 
instances quoted here. 

52 Ed. G. Waitz, Script. Rer. Germ. 
Scholarum (1880), p. 165. 


in Usum 
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bound naked on the backs of horses, and 
drove along with his army, “tam diu, 
quousque fuerunt a muscarum corrosione 
perempti’.°* In England, G. R. Owst 
recalls that John Watte, a _ spurious 
pardoner, was forced to ride “in disgrace 
through Cheapside, with his face to the 
wrong end of his horse, in tall paper hat 
suitably inscribed, the forged Indulgences 
dangling about his neck”’.** In parts of 
Germany in the Middle Ages, if a man 
neglected his duty to attend the village 
court, he was seated by his neighbours, 
nose to tail, on a white horse, or laid, face 
downwards, across it, and carried there by 
force.*® 


More commonly, however, the victim was 
seated, not on a horse, but on a donkey. 
Nicolaus of Damascus (b. c.64 B.c.) relates 
that, in Pisidia, a man and a woman taken 
in adultery were led through the city, on 
certain prescribed days, seated on an ass.*® 
Similarly, Plutarch records that, at Cumae, 
a woman detected in adultery was exposed 
on a stone in the market place; then 
mounted on an ass, led about the city, and 
exposed as before. The stone was then 
ritually purified; the woman, however, was 
known ever afterwards as “the donkey- 
rider”.°” In Pergamum, in 88 B.&., 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, captured the 
Roman general Manius Aquilius. He led 
him about, bound, on an ass, proclaiming 
himself to be in fact Manius; then he 
poured molten gold down his throat.** In 
A.D. 423, the rebel John tried to usurp the 
throne of the Emperor Valentinian III. In 
425, he was captured at Ravenna. His 
right hand was cut off; he was exposed, 
mounted on an ass, to the jeers of the 


53 J. F. Boehmer, Fontes Rer. Germ. (Stuttgart, 
1843-68), IV, 159; quoted by J. Bolte, “* Bilder- 
bogen des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts’’, Zeitschrift 
des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, xix (1909), 63-82; an 
article to which I am much indebted. 

54 Preaching in Medieval England c. 1350-1450 
(Cambridge, 1926), p. 109. 

55 F, J. Bodmann, Rheingauische Alterthiimer 
(Mainz, 1819), p. 658. 

56F, Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen 
Historiker, If. A (Berlin, 1926), p. 385; cit. J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer*, ed. A. 
Heusler and R. Hiibner (Leipzig, 1899), II, 319. 
I owe to Grimm a number of cases cited below. 

57 Morailia, 291; ed. W. R. Halliday, The Greek 
Questions of Plutarch (Oxford, 1928), pp. 17; 42-3. 
The notes are important. 


58 Appian, Roman History, XII, iii, 21. 
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populace, and finally beheaded.** Later in 
the century, St. Victor, Bishop of Vita, in 
North Africa, relates, from his own experi- 
ence, how the Arian Huneric, King of the 
Vandals (477-84), drove his brother Theo- 
doric into exile; and 

filium qui supererat infantulum duasque filias 

eius adultas inpositas asinis longius affligendo 

proiecit.®° 
At Colchis, in 556, Rusticus and Joannes, 
convicted by Justinian of killing Gubazes, 
King of Lazica, were led about, before 
their execution, on mules, accompanied by 
a herald who exhorted the populace to 
respect the laws, and refrain from murder.” 


In 602, the people of Constantinople 
exhibited their scorn for the Emperor 
Maurice. A “vile plebeian”, dressed to 


simulate the Emperor, was throned on an 
ass, and exposed to the derision of his 
subjects.** In 743, the Patriach Anastasius 
supported Artavasdus, Count of the Opsi- 
cian Theme, against his brother-in-law, the 
Emperor Constantine WV  Copronymus. 
Constantine had him publicly flogged, and 
led around Constantinople on an ass, his 
face turned to the tail.** Similarly, in 824, 
the rebel Thomas was captured by the 
Emperor Michael II Balbus. His hands 
and feet were cut off, and he was led 
through the streets of Constantinople 
mounted on an ass.°* In 967, Peter, the 
Prefect of Rome, headed a revolt against 
Pope John XIII. He was captured by the 
Emperor Otto I and handed over to the 
Pope, who gave orders to cut off his beard, 
and hang him by the hair from the statue 
of Marcus Aurelius. He was then stripped, 
and mounted “super asinum ex adverso, 
caput eius ad caudam asini, manusque sub 
cauda ”.°° A bladder trimmed with feathers 
was attached to his head, and another to 
each hip, and a bell fastened to the 
donkey’s tail: 


59 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, XXXIII; ed. J. B. 
Bury, III, 396. 

60 Hist. Pers. Afr. Prov. Il, v: ed. C. Halm, 
M.G.H., Auct. Antiq., III, i (1879), p. 16. 

61 Agathias, Historiae, IV, xi; ed. B. G. Niebuhr, 
Corp. Script. Hist. Byz. (Bonn, 1828), p. 230. 

62 Gibbon, XLVI; (ed. Bury, V, 62). 

63 Zonaras, Epitome Historiarum, XV. v; ed. M. 
Pinder and T. Biittner-Wobst, Corp. Script. Hist. 
Byz. (Bonn, 1841-97), III, 268. 

64 Gibbon, XLVIII (V, 196). ; 

65 The practice was apparently commoner in 
Rome than elsewhere in Italy; see A. Fumagalli, 
Delle Antichita Longobardico-Milanesi (Milan, 
1792-3), II, 297. I am indebted also to this source. 
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Et sic per totam Romam flagellatus et ludibrio 

habitus missusque in carcerem, per multa 

tempora maceratus est. Et postea illum ad 

imperatorem dederunt et ultra montes direxit.®* 
In Syntipas, a Greek version of The Book 
of Sindbdd, or Book of the Seven Sages, 
made by Michael Andreopolos for Gabriel, 
Duke of Melitene (Armenia) 1086-1100, 
from the Syriac Sindban, one of the King’s 
wives falsely accuses his son of attempting 
to violate her. She is tried, and found 
guilty, and the Prince is allowed to pass 
judgment on her. He decrees that her life 
shall be spared, but that she shall have her 
head shaved and her face stained with dirt, 
and be seated back to front on an ass, and 
so led through the whole town, with two 
heralds, one in front, and one _ behind, 
proclaiming her guilt.*’ 

In following centuries, the practice is no 
less common. In 1131, the citizens of 
Nemi, north of Rome, ordained that “ qui 
suos tradidit socios non eius sit memoria 
set in asella retrorsum sedeat et caudam 
in manu teneat”’.** Similarly, according to 
a tradition first mentioned by Albert 
Krantz (+1517), the Empress Beatrice, wife 
of Frederick Barbarossa, went to Milan, 
“foeminea (ut putabat) securitate”, with 
only a small retinue. The citizens, how- 
ever, 

Regiam dominam mule impositam capite obverso 

in caudam bestiae, tradidere in manus pro freno 

eiusdem bestiae caudam: ita ludibrio habitam 

emisere per portam alteram.®® 
The story is repeated by Rabelais.”° In 
1184 the people of Rome seized a number 
of clerks in the service of Pope Lucius III. 
They put out the eyes of all except one, set 
derisive mitres on their heads, mounted 
them, nose to tail, on asses, and made them 


66 J, M. Watterich, Pontificum Romanorum . 
Vitae ab Aequalibus Conscriptae (Leipzig, 1862), 
I, 65: cf. F. Gregorovius, op. cit., III, 348-51. 

67Ed. V. Jernstedt, Mémoires de V Académie 
impériale des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, VIIIe 
Série, Classe Hist.-Phil. XI_ (1912), p. 111. The 
passage is wanting in the Syriac MS. The wife 
receives the same sentence in the Persian prose 
Book of Sindbdd of Es-Samarkandi (after 1157), 
which is independently derived from _the common 
Arabic source of all versions of The Book of 
Sindbdd; see W. A. Clouston, Athenaeum, 12 
"2 1891, p. 356. 

A. Muratori, vs ee Italicae Medii 
Aevi i Milin, 1738-42), II, 331-2. 

® Saxonia, VI, a Freakfurt a.M., 1575), 
p. 160. Other occurrences are cited by Fumagalli, 
op. cit., II, 298, who convincingly denies the truth 
of the story. 

70 Pantagruel, IV, xlv. 
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swear to present themselves in this state to 
the Pope.”’ In 1267 Gregory Patriarch of 
Aquileia was besieging Capo d’Istria when 
he was taken prisoner by the Count of 
Gorizia. According to one version of the 
story, the citizens ordered him 
super dorsum muli revinciri, atque eius facie ad 
muli caudam versa per urbem vehi, praecone 
praeeunte, et proclamante: Hic est malus 
Sacerdos, qui Deum sprevit suo tempore, et 
repertus est malus.72 
He was then released. In 1341 the troops 
of the Dowager Empress Anne, and her 
son, the Emperor John Palaeologus, 
captured Syralis, the confidant of the rival 
Emperor John Cantacuzenus. His hair 
and beard were cut off, he was seated 
back to front on an ass, and led about 
Constantinople, grasping the tail instead of 
reins.” A decree of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, Duke of Milan, issued in 1393, 
ordains that anyone convicted of forgery, 
poisoning, or homicide, or their accessories, 
ducatur super uno asello cum mitria papyri in 
capite per plateam, et alia loca publica illius 
Civitatis, vel Terrae, ubi veniet poena impon- 
enda, et horis quibus maior aderit hominum 
multitudo, usque ad locum Iustitiae, et deinde 
ibidem comburatur.7* 
At Lyon, in 1394, during the disputes over 
temporal jurisdiction between Charles VI 
and Archbishop Jean de Talaru, a miller 
named Cartula, who was a partisan of the 
Archbishop, went round the city; and 
quemdam asinum equitans praepostere penon- 
cellum liliis depictum ad caudam ipsius asini 
ligatum per villam trahebat clamando, Nos 
amplius Regem non habemus, totum lucratum 
est.75 
The same penalty was exacted also from 
perjurers. The Dominican Gabriel of 
Barletta (f after 1480) reminds his hearers: 
Preterea antiquae leges puniunt sacramentum 
falsum: ut ponantur super asinum cum cauda in 
manu et quod a parvulis cum ovis lapidentur, 
et cum tympanis associent per civitatem.7® 


71 Gibbon, LXIX (VII, 218); L. A. Muratori, 
Annali d'Italia (Milan, 1744-9), VII, 46. 

72 Andrea Dandolo, Chronicon Venetum, X, vii, 
41; ed. L. A. Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script. (Milan, 
1723-51), XII, 375, note c. Fumagalli, op. cit., 
II, 301-2, casts doubt on the tradition. 

73 John Cantacuzenus, Historiae, III, xxix; ed. 
kL eeeoes, Corp. Scr. Hist. Byz. (Bonn, 1828- 32), 
II, 1 

74 eg Ducum Mediolani Decreta (Milan, 
1654). pp. 186-7. 

75 Decree of 5 October, 1394; cit. C. F. 
Ménestrier, S. J., Histoire civile ou consulaire de 
la Ville de Lyon (Lyon, 1696), Preuves, p. 73. 

76 Sermon for Fourth Friday of Lent: Sermones 
(1514), f. Ixxi. 
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In Havelok, the Court gives orders to bind 
the traitor Godrich 

Vp-on an asse swipe un-wraste, 

Andelong, nouht ouer-pwert, 

His nose went unto pe stert, 

And so un-to Lincolne lede, 

Shamelike in wicke wede— 

And hwan he come un-to pe borw, 

Shamelike ben led per-poru, 

Bisoupe pe borw, un-to a grene 

(2821-8); 

and there burnt. ; 

At Montpellier, in the sixteenth century, 
if anyone attempted to practise medicine 
without being qualified, he was seated back 
to front on an ass, with the tail in his hand, 
led about the streets, pelted with dirt by 
the children, and finally expelled.” The 
punishment of riding nose to tail on an 
ass is illustrated, as a threat, in a German 
engraving of 1554.78 

Less frequently, camels were employed 
for the same purpose. At Alexandria, in 
250, during the persecution under Decius, 
the martyrs Julian and Cronion were 
driven through the city on the back of 
camels, whipped, and finally burnt in 
quicklime.”® Their Passion is derived from 
the contemporary account of Dionysius the 
Great, Bishop of Alexandria. In 361, 
again at Alexandria, the Arian Bishop 
George of Cappadocia was taken from 
prison, and lynched. His body was then 
borne through the streets on the back of a 
camel.*® Again, Fredegar relates how, in 
613, Chlotar II, King of the Franks, cap- 
tured Brunechildis, the widow of his 
uncle, Sigebert I: 

iobetque eam prius camillum per omne exercito 

sedentem perducere, post haec comam capitis, 

unum pedem et brachium ad_ ueciosissemum 
aequum caudam legare: ibique calcibus et 
uelocitate cursus membratim disrumpetur.®! 
In 1121, by order of Pope Calixtus IT, the 
Anti-Pope Gregory VIII was mounted on 
a camel, and exposed to the derision of the 
Romans.**. In 1185, the Emperor Androni- 
cus I Comnenus, the murderer, and 


77H. Boos, Thomas und Felix Platter (Leinzig, 
1878). p. 263; S. Jennett, Beloved Son Felix 
(London. 1961), p. 121. 

78 T. O. Weigel and A. Zestermann, Die Anfdnge 
der Druckerkunst in Bild und Schrift (Leipzig, 
1866), I, facing p. 118. 

79 Ensebius, Hist. Eccl., VI, xli, 15. 

80 Gibbon, XXIII (II, 471). 

81 Chronicle, IV, Sa ed. J. M. Wallace-Hadrill 
(London, 1960), p 

82 Muratori, yt 


Italicae, I, 332; 
Gregorovius, op. cit., IV, 374. 
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successor, of Alexius II, was captured 
by Isaac IJ Angelus, mutilated, placed on 
the back of a camel, and led through 
Constantinople. He was then hung up by 
the feet.** Even a ram was occasionally 
used. Thomas Blount states that: 
The Mannors of East and West Enborne in 
Com, Berks have this Custom: That if a Copy- 
hold tenant dye, the Widow shall have her Free- 
Bench in all his Copyhold Lands dum sola & 
casta fuerit; but if she commit Incontinency, she 
forfeits her Widows estate, yet after this if she 
come into the next Court held for the Mannor, 
riding backward on a black Ram, with his tail 
in her hand, and say the words following, the 
Steward is bound by the Custome to readmit her 
to her Free-Bench. 
Here I am, riding upon a black Ram, 
Like a Whore as I am; 
And for my Crincum Crancum, 
Have lost my Bincum bancum; 
And for my Tailes game, 
Am brought to this worldly shame. 
Therefore, good Mr. Steward let me have my 
Lands againe. 
The like Custom is in the Mannor of Tor in 
Devonshire, and elsewhere in the West.84 


B. D. H. MILLER. 
Oxford. 


83 Gibbon, XLVIII (V, 241). 
84 Fragmenta Antiquitatis. Antient Tenures of 


Land, and Jocular Customs of some Mannors 


(London, 1679), p. 144: ed. W. C. Hazlitt (London, 
1874), p. 109. A similar custom obtained at 
Kilmersdon, Som.; op. cit., pp. 149-50; ed. 
Hazlitt, p. 182. 


{To be continued) 


BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON 
SIR THOMAS WYATT 


MR. WILLIAM H. WIATT has recently 

argued convincingly for 28 March, 
1535, as the date of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
knighthood (J.E.G.P., Ix (1961), 268-72); 
this seems an excellent opportunity to 
correct another widely accepted error, in 
connexion with the death of the poet’s 
father. It may be felt that it is more 
important to establish these fundamental 
facts than to enter further into controversy 
on more speculative aspects of Wyatt's 
biography.’ 

One finds Professor Muir (Collected 
Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt. Muses’ 
Library, 1949, p. xiii) and others stating 
that Sir Henry Wyatt, the poet’s father, died 
in the November following Wyatt's 
departure for the Imperial Court in April 


a See N. & Q., cciii (1958), 48-52, and cciv (1959), 
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1537. This is rendered improbable by the 
references to his deceased father in Wyatt’s 
famous letter to his son (printed Muir. op. 
cit., p. 245), signed ‘“ At Paris, the 15th of 
Aprill” (Add. MS. 33271, ff. 25-26), which 
A. M. Hayes has “confidently dated” as 
1537 (M.L.N. xlix (1934), 446-449). The 
poet, referring to Sir Henry as “your 
Granfather (whos soule god pardon) ”, later 
recommends his son to “consider wel your 
good grandfathir what things wer in him, 
and his end...” Further, in L.P. Henry 
VIII, XII, Pt. I, Item 539, a list of grants 
for February 1537, opens with the entry: 

“1. Th. Wyatt. Livery of lands as son 
and heir of Sir Hen. Wyatt, dec. Del 
Westm. 1 Feb. 28 Henry VIII.—S.B. Pat 
a 2. me. 1.” 

The date is finally confirmed, however, 
by referring to the Inquisitio post mortem 
of Sir Henry Wyatt (P.R.O. Inquisitiones 
post mortem, Chancery series II, Vol. 82, 
No. 64.) written on 6 November, 29 Henry 
VIII (i.e. 1537), which gives the date of Sir 
Henry’s death as 10 November, 28 Henry 
VIII (1536). Thus the D.N.B. is twice in 
error, in giving the date of death as 10 
November, 1537, and in citing the regnal 
year of the Inquisitio as 28 Henry VIII. 
In fact, Sir Henry Wyatt was dead before 
his son left England for the court of 


Charles V. WILLIAM M. TYDEMAN. 
Oxford. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON 
THOMAS UNDERDOWNE 


(THOMAS UNDERDOWNE'’S translation 

of Heliodorus’s An 4thiopian Historie 
was first published probably during 1569. 
In the same year, the first edition of Ovid 
his invective against Ibis was also published. 
The influence of Underdowne’s translations 
on Elizabethan prose is generally recog- 
nized by students of the period, and the 
editions of An 4thiopian Historie by 
Wright in 1923 and Saintsbury in 1924 
have given new vigour to the study of 
Underdowne’s work. Although consider- 
able attention has been given to An 
Ethiopian Historie, little thought has been 
directed to the facts of Underdowne’s life. 
The source material for almost all Under- 
downe biography rests with Wood’s 
Athenae Oxonienses and Cooper’s Athenae 
Cantabrigienses. Heretofore, biographical 
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comment has subscribed to the information 
given in Wood’s account and disallowed 
that given in Cooper’s. I maintain that in 
light of the evidence which I shall con- 
sider below a reappraisal of Cooper is 
demanded. 


The most succinct and complete single 
account of the life of Thomas Underdowne 
is presented in the Dictionary of National 
Biography (1899). The Rev. Ronald Bayne, 
author of the D.N.B. article, subscribes on 
every point to Wood’s account of a Thomas 
Underdowne who attended Oxford but 
failed to receive his degree. For apparently 
arbitrary reasons, Bayne discredits Cooper’s 
account of a Thomas Underdowne who 
attended Cambridge and received his B.A. 
during 1564 and his M.A. during 1568 by 
saying that “it is not probable that this 
[Cooper’s Underdowne] was the trans- 
lator”. Cooper further identifies Under- 
downe as the “parson of St. Mary’s in 
Lewes” during 1583. (The year 1583 was 
singled out by Cooper because Underdowne 
apparently was in trouble for noncon- 
formity. Just how many years before 1583 
Underdowne was rector of St. Mary’s or 
remained so afterwards is unknown.) 
‘Wood, on the other hand, gives little in- 
formation other than that already men- 
tioned. The readers of the D.N.B. article, 
consequently, are left to wonder why Bayne 
chose to accept Wood’s account rather than 
Cooper’s. 

After investigation, the evidence, by all 
laws of probability, appears to make a 
case for Cooper’s Underdowne as the trans- 
lator of An 4:thiopian Historie as well as 
the other works under Underdowne’s name. 
Underdowne dedicated his translation of 
Ovid his invective against Ibis to Sir 
Thomas Sackville (part-author of the 
Myrroure for Magistrates, Gorboduc, and 
other works). Why? Sackville was 
granted his M.A. from Cambridge in 1571. 
Previously, in 1569, King’s College made 
him a grant of the manor of Whithyham, 
the church there being the burial place of 
his family. Later, he built a house on part 
of a site of Lewes Priory, which had been 
granted_to his father. From 1569 until at 
least 1586 he was Lord Lieutenant of 
Sussex, and in his will specified one 
thousand pounds for building a granary at 
Lewes and the same amount for a Chapel 
at Whithyham. 
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These facts indicate that Sackville had 
had an intimate association with Cam- 
bridge, with Sussex, the county of his birth, 
and with Lewes in particular. Cooper’s 
Underdowne, as I have already pointed out, 
was a Cambridge graduate and rector of 
St. Mary’s at Lewes. There is nothing in 
Wood’s account to suggest any connexion 
with Sackville. 


According to the Victoria County History 
of Sussex, Sir Richard Sackville (father of 
Sir Thomas) was made patron of St. Anne’s 
Church during 1561, its patronage remain- 
ing in the family until 1661. (On 24 May, 
1538, St. Mary’s adopted the name St. 
Anne’s.) Thus, at the same time that Sir 
Thomas Sackville was patron of St. Anne’s 
(Cooper used the old name St. Mary’s), 
Thomas Underdowne was the rector. 


Since Underdowne was the rector of the 
church for which Sackville was patron, 
Cooper’s Underdowne would have had 
good reascn to have known Sackville, the 
man to whom he dedicated his translation. 
One must, of course, assume that Under- 
downe was rector as early as 1569. There 
is no evidence to suggest otherwise. It 
would seem that through their association 
by way of St. Anne’s that the two men 
would have become acquainted, and out of 
this acquaintanceship the dedication of 
Ovid his invective against Ibis. Under- 
downe, in his dedication, even went so far 
as to state that Sackville had shown “ good 
affection” to his father, Stephen Under- 
downe. It may be suggested that Wood, 
who mentions that Sackville was a friend 
to the translator’s father, had precise evi- 
dence as to who Underdowne’s father was 
as well as to the relationship between 
Underdowne’s father and Sackville. The 
evidence that we have to this effect is not 
conclusive. The fact is, however, that 
Wood demonstrates no greater knowledge 
of Underdowne’s father than that which 
the reader may infer from Underdowne’s 
dedicatory remarks to Ovid his invective 
against Ibis. Wood’s statement concerning 
Underdowne’s father is that Thomas was 
the “son of Stephen Underdowne” and 
that Sackville had been “a Friend to the 
Father of the Translator”. This, of course, 
is nothing more than a paraphrase of 
Underdowne’s own remarks in the dedica- 
tion, and cannot be taken to indicate that 
Wood was familiar with the translator’s 
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family history. As a speculation, is it not 
decidedly more reasonable for a man of 
demonstrable educational background to 
have been the translator rather than one 
of relatively inferior academic training 
whose further identity is totally obscure? 
Thus, it appears to be altogether more 
probable (contrary to the statement in the 
D.N.B.) that, rather than Wood’s, Cooper’s 
Underdowne was the translator of Ovid his 
invective against Ibis and An A:thiopian 


Historie. Purvis E. BoyeTre. 
University of Kansas. 


OXFORD AND LONDON 
MARGINALIA TO “ THE FAERIE 
QUEENE ” 


Four years ago there was published in 
this journal an account of early 

marginalia in a Cambridge copy (Sel. 5.102) 
of the 1596 edition of The Faerie Queene.' 
These marginalia are of great interest 
because they contain interpretations of 
certain passages of historical allegory; and, 
in particular, provide evidence that an 
early reader could conceive of composite 
characters bearing different historical 
meanings in different parts of the poem. 
Thus, when Arthur undertakes Belge’s 
cause, he is identified by the Cambridge 
marginalian as Leicester; but at the trial of 
Duessa, the position of Arthur and 
Arthegall beside Mercilla’s throne is seen 
as an allusion to the presence of French 
and Scottish ambassadors at the trial of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Indeed, the Arthur 
of the marginalia is a more composite 
figure than their anonymous modern editor 
realized. For the identification of Arthur 
as Leicester is part of a longer annotation: 

19 Dec. 1586 

Ro Ea of Leyce[ster] 

Zeland 

Rob Ea of... 

19 ye olde 


The editor finds the second part of the note 
cryptic. On the strength of the last phrase, 
he suggests that the trimming of the margin 
has removed a reference to Maurice of 
Nassau; and he presumably regards “ Rob 
Ea of ” as the beginning of another 
mention of Leicester. But Maurice of 


1Anon., ‘*MS_ Notes to _ Spenser’s 
Queen’”, N. & Q., ccii (1957), 509-15. 
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Nassau was not the only important political 
figure born about 1567 and involved in the 
wars of the Low Countries; nor is there any 
need to suppose that many words suffered 
under the trimmer’s guillotine. The mar- 
ginal note makes perfect sense if we add 
just one word: Essex. Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, was General of the Horse to 
the English contingent; and when he was 
exactly nineteen years of age distinguished 
himself by his boldness at the Zutphen 
skirmish (21 Sept. 1586), and was knighted. 
The inference to be drawn from the note, 
therefore, is that its author found in the 
protector of Belge allusions both to 
Leicester and to Essex. This is of some 
importance, for it is by far the earliest 
support we have for the theory, advanced 
by Miss Rathborne among others,” that in 
Books IV-VI Spenser intended Arthur to 
represent Essex. 

The discovery of the Cambridge 
marginalia prompted the present survey of 
manuscript notes in Oxford and London 
copies of The Faerie Queene. Of twenty- 
three copies examined, thirteen have no 
marginalia whatsoever, or none of any 
conceivable interest.* Four other copies 
have comparatively modern annotations, 
but belonged to well-known men of letters 
—Tyrwhitt, Church, and the two Wartons.* 


2 Isabel E. Rathborne, The Meaning of Spenser’s 
Fairyland (New York, 1937), p. 235; and cf. her 
article ‘‘A New Source for Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene’, Book I”, S.P. xxxiii (1936), 180. It 
should be ‘noted that the Cambridge marginalian 
does not support Miss Rathborne’s argument in 
its extreme form: there is no evidence that he 
thought of Essex as having supplanted Leicester 
as Arthur altogether. 

3T list the shelf-marks of these, so that dupli- 
cation of -, labour of this survey may be avoided: 
Bodl. : ‘ Art; 4° S. 22. Art Seld.; Mal. 
615; vet, z 3. c. 82: Mal. 616; B.M.: | 1346. 
: 23; G. 11612; 78. g. 13; C. 57. f. 6; 
Christ Church: W. h. 4. pe O. s. 1. 18 ; 
Magdalen: s. 13. 11. An early owner of C. 57. 
f. 6 (the 1609 Folio) was Wm. Bird; it later came 
into the hands of Jos. Haslewood. 

4Church’s copy (Bodl. Douce S. 817) has little 
of interest: the annotations, mostly to S.C., are 
either bibliographical notes, or glosses, or quota- 
tions, or notes of early critical opinions about 
Spenser ; a few obvious literary allusions on 
supplied. Tyrwhitt’s (B. M. 641. m. 6 (1)) h 
only a collation of the Epistles. But Thomas 
Warton’s (B. M. c. 28. m. 7) has copious annota- 
tions throughout, which would be of some impor- 
tance to a student of Warton, or to an historian 
of editorial method. The notes—apparently rough 
work for the Observations—reveal Warton’s first 
and oo thoughts in an engaging manner. Bod. 
Mal. 7, which belonged first to Thomas and then 
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The remaining six yield no dramatic identi- 
fications of historical characters (historical 
annotation, in fact, is conspicuous, perhaps 
significantly so, by its absence); but they 
are not without interest from a literary 
critical point of view. 

Two B.M. copies have only marks 
assiduously indicating the occurrence of 
extended similes.° This fondness for 
Spenser’s similes is a feature common to 
many of the annotators. It may be a sign 
of systematic rhetorical application; or it 
may only reflect a superficial reader’s taste 
for isolated picturesque beauties. In an- 
other B.M. copy, of the 1596 Quarto,*® has 
been noted at I. i. 7. 5 the verse from 
Statius which Spenser was echoing (x. 85). 
Otherwise the sparse notes in this copy are 
of the summarizing kind: the characters of 
the masque at the House of Busirane, for 
instance, are itemized. The contemporary 
annotator of the remaining B.M. copy’ 
seems to have found Spenser’s language 
difficult, for he sometimes glosses an 
archaism. His attention to the text is 
minute enough for him to enter in 
the Faults Escaped, and to correct (rightly) 
“Sir Guyon” to “prince Arthur” at II. 
viii. 48. His critical efforts, however, are 
confined to copying an occasional line in 
the margin. His preference is for a 
rhetorically patterned, highly wrought 
style, as in the line 

And shut vp all his plaint in priuy paine. 

(VI. v. 24.5) 

Two Bodleian copies are much more 
rewarding. The annotator of one of these® 
was Sir T. Postumus Hobby, a brother of 
the more famous Sir Edward Hobby.’ His 
autograph notes, in a clear, modified italic 


to Joseph Warton, has few marginalia: mostly 
supply of obvious sources, or comparisons with 
Milton. None of the other notes has the interest 
of the one on F. Q. III. ii. 1: “att Ox/on ye 
bed in my + room ”. 

5G. 11537 and 686. g. 21, 22 (1). 

®C. 12. h. 17, 18. The notes are in a_con- 
temporary italic hand. The name in the flyleaf 
epigraph, Freman, is too common an Eliza- 
bethen, name to be of much help in establishing 
owne 
7 - 11535- 36 (1) (1596 eet 

F, 2. 62 Linc. (1590 edn.) 

® But no close kin with the Thomas Hoby who 
translated The Courtier. Sir Thomas Postumus 
Hobby, b. 1566; matric. Trin. Coll. 1574; student 
of Gray’s Inn; M.P. successively for Appleby, 
Scarborough, and Ripon; knighted in Ireland 1593 
(so that his milieu was very close indeed to 
Spenser’s); d. 1641. 
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hand, run from I. xii to II. ix. While they 
are extremely copious, most are of a 
summarizing order, such as “ Gyon com- 
pared to ye master of a shypp” (at II. vii. 
1). There is a probability that some of the 
notes were made at a first perusal of the 
poem; for at II. ix. 17 is the comment: 
“the knyghts requyr enterance agayne but 
wer denyed the same”, as if Hobby had 
written before turning the page and read- 
ing the account of the admittance of Arthur 
and Guyon. There is another curious 
misreading of the narrative in the case of 
Guyon’s departure from the Isle of 
Phaedria: at II. vi. 38 Hobby’s note is: 
“Gyon departeth thence in her boate 
agayne, Cymocles not knowyng his fyght 
wt Pyrrhocles. He aryueth at the bower of 
blyss wher he fynds attyn on the shoare”. 
Many of the notes seem intended to set 
aside details of the fable for future study, 
perhaps for allegorical interpretation. It is 
significant in this connexion that minute, 
sometimes apparently trivial, details are 
noted: not only that Atin carries two darts, 
but even that “ Gyon striketh off Pyrrhocles 
horshead” (at II. v. 4). In the Medina 
episode, it rightly matters to him that the 
stern Huddibras should be entertained by 
the elder, and not the younger, sister (note 
to II. ii. 16). In Canto viii, almost every 
physical circumstance of Arthur’s battle 
with Pyrochles and Cymochles is noted. 
With similar minuteness, we find Hobby 
making a distinction between the Cave of 
Mammon and the House of Riches; listing 
each herb in Proserpina’s garden; and 
disengaging the various stages of Guyon’s 
temptation (“To tempt him further 
mammon leads Gyon...”). The fact that 
the note on Guyon’s encounter with 
Disdayne—“ they are both appeased by 
Mammon ”’—takes exactly the same form 
as the note to II. vi. 32 perhaps implies that 
Hobby saw a formal parallel here. But 
we have no means of knowing whether he 
believed (as I do) that the “ appeasement ”’ 
of Guyon’s moral warfare with Disdayne 
and with Cymochles signifies his lapses into 
sin in the two complementary modes, 
irascible and concupiscible. Hobby also 
perceives a formal contrast between 





Archimago and Guyon’s guardian angel; 
for his notes to II. viii. 5 and 10 are: “ the 
dyscryptione of the younge man” and 
“... Archimago lyke an aged mane’. On 
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the Castle of Alma, Hobby comments that 
“the dyscriptione of yis castell, is the right 
dyscriptione of her owne boddy” (at ix. 
20), and proceeds to identify the various 
parts of the body. His identifications are 
all the received ones, except that he takes 
the vault with the cauldron upon a mighty 
furnace “ More whot, then Aetn’ or flaming 
Mongiball” (ix. 29) as referring specifically 
to the liver. And with anatomical precision 
he labels the three rooms of the turret, in 
which Alma’s counsellors live, as “ sinciput, 
vertex, et occiput” (at ix. 47. 7). 

For the rest, Hobby shows the usual 
predilection for Spenser’s explicit moraliz- 
ing (e.g. “Note dyfference between Noble 
and vnnoble ” at II. iv. 1); and has a taste 
for chronographiae (“the sunne sett”: 
“the sunne rysynge”). Where narrative 
strands are interwoven, he gives cross 
references, as with the theft of Guyon’s 
horse (II. iii. 3 referred back to ii. 11). 
Once he quotes a proverb: of Bragga- 
docchio’s ambitious fantasies he writes: 
“sett a foole on horsbake” III. iii. 5). 
This implies that Hobby interprets Guyon’s 
horse in terms of rank or authority.’° Only 


10 See W. G. Smith, Oxf. Dict. of Eng. Proverbs, 
2nd ed. (1948), p. 30: “* Set a beggar on horseback, 
and he'll ride a gallop”. In most of the citations 
given the horse means honour or position: e.g. 
T. Adams: ‘‘a beggar mounted on the back of 
honour rides post to the devil’’; and Nashe: 
‘*These whelpes . . . drawn vp to the heaven of 
honour from the dunghill of abiect fortune, haue 
long been on horsebacke to come riding to your 
diuellship ”. The passage cited from Burton (Anat. 
of Melan. Il. iii. 2 ad fin.) is particularly relevant, 
since it occurs in the course of a discussion of the 
imperiousness of those in high position, who lack 
true nobility and honour: ‘A beggar’s brat. will 
be commonly more scornful, imperious, insulting, 
insolent, than another man of his rank .. . 
Asperius nihil est humili cum surgit in altum, set a 
beggar in horseback, and he will ride a gallop... 
he forgets what he was, domineers, . . . by which 
you may know him from a true gentleman”. See 
also M. P. Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in 
England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(Ann Arbor, 1950), B238 and B239, where many 
further examples are listed. Tilley notes that the 
form “ Set a beggar on horseback and he will ride 
a gallop” is given in John Clarke, Paroemiologia 
Anglo-Latina (1639) under the heading Arrogantia; 
and the form “ Set a beggar on horseback and he 
will ride to the devil” in Giovanni Torriano, The 
Proverbial Phrases (1666) under Superbia: ‘“ After 
an Estate is gotten, to wax Proud, viz. to make 
ill use of it, as such do who have gotten it by 
indirect means; the English says, Set a Beggar etc.” 
Cf., too, Tilley, K137, ‘‘ Set a knave on horseback 
and you shall see him shoulder a knight ” (Googe, 
1577); H718. ‘‘ When one is on horseback he 
knows ali things’; and M302, “A man well 
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once, however, does he give clear evidence 
of reading for political allegory: his pro- 
vocative note on II. iii. 8 is “ Braggadochyo 
concludeth a peace wt Trompart”. The 
note on the stanza immediately following, 
on the other hand, is in keeping with the 
usual moral interpretation of Bragga- 
docchio: ‘“ Trompart seruynge Bragga- 
dochuo applyeth hymselfe to his humors ”’. 

The Latin marginalia of the remaining 
Bodleian copy'—a 1617 Folio—are so 
unusually interpretative that I print them 
almost entire. They are in a contemporary 
hand, so faint that not all are legible even 
with the help of ultra-violet light; frustrat- 
ingly, they cover only the first canto of the 
poem. 


i ae 2 A... militis Christi 


1.1 
3.6 fortitudo militis christiani 
3H «+0 BPO. TZ ss 
4.1 veritas 
4.2 veritatis sinceritas 
4.4 ... diffiducia [?] 
4.9 ad innocentias annotatum 
15.4 error unus multorum parens 
18.5 erroris vincula 
19.4 peccati vera conditio 

Most of these notes agree with interpreta- 
tions which have since been advanced at 
one time or another. The reference to 
Revelation xii, for instance, implies the 
familiar comparison of Spenser’s “ Dragon 
horrible and stearne” with the dragon who 
fought with Michael and who persecuted 
the woman clothed with the sun (the true 
Church). The interpretation of Una’s 
attributes seems at first more controversial. 
Mr. J.’ M. Steadman’s very convincing 
article on this subject’® forms the conclu- 
sion that the ass represents the clergy; and 
that the lamb 

probably represents “Christ crucified ”-— 

the object of the church’s preaching (cf. 

1 Corinthians i. 23). Nevertheless it may 

also symbolize the Coena domini—one of 

the two sacraments acknowledged by the 

Reformed Church. Stanza 4 thus invests 

Una with both of the signs, or notae, of 
mounted is ever choleric’’. Hobby’s proverb fits 
the Spenserian passage perfectly—even to the 
connexion with the devil, with whom (in the person 
of Archimago) Braggadocchio is soon to have 
dealings. 

1K, 4, 23* Art. 
ownership. 

12 See, e.g., J. W. Bennett, The Evolution of 
“ The Faerie Queene” (Chicago, 1942), pp. 110-14 


etc. 

13 Una and the Clergy: the Ass Symbol in 
The Faerie Queene’’, Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes xxi (1958), 134-7. 


There is no indication of 
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the true church: (1) the ministry of the 

word (represented by the ass) and (2) the 

administration of the sacraments (sym- 

bolized by the lamb).’* 
The very learned arguments by which this 
position is reached depend upon an identi- 
fication of Una on the ass with the familiar 
Renaissance emblem subject asinus portans 
mysterium, in which Isis—a symbol for 
veiled truth—rides on a priestly ass. 
Steadman would thus interpret the fact that 
Una is veiled as an emblem of the 
mysterious character of Christian truth. 
This reading of the passage seems to me 
almost entirely sound. Moreover, suggest- 
ing as it does a connexion between Una 
and the other veiled Isis figures in the 
poem, Natura in the Cantos of Mutabilitie 
and Isis herself in V. vii, it could be shown 
to add to our appreciation of the work as 
a whole. At the same time, we have to 
realize that this philosophical allegory is 
not the only sequence of meaning. The 
Latin marginalian reminds us of this, for 
on the whole he shows a preference for 
the moral allegory—for the sensus tropolo- 
gicus, aS against Steadman’s sensus alle- 
goricus and anagogicus. The two sequences. 
of meaning are of course complementary, 
not contradictory. Thus, with respect to 
the ass, Calvin often said that a mark of 
the visible church is that the ministry of 
the word, the “pura verbi praedicatio”, 
must be conducted “synceré”.'* As for 
the lamb, if it is indeed “ the lamb that was 
slain”, innocence is certainly its predomin- 
ant moral quality. And there are also 
other reasons, into which the limits of the 
present occasion do not allow me to go, 
why the lamb should have been a con- 
ventional attribute of Innocence, and why 
in this passage it should have been recog- 
nized by the annotator as such. 

Perhaps the most important inference to 
be drawn from these early marginalia is a 
very general one: that a detailed, emble- 
matic interpretation of Spenser is_his- 
torically completely justified. For Spenser 
critics in time of dejection and sceptical 
misgiving, this can be a heartening thing 


to know. ALASTAIR FOWLER. 
Swansea. 


14 Thid., 135. 

15 See passage cited by Steadman, ibid. The 
annotator presumably derives the meaning purity 
and integrity in part from the colour of the beast, 
rather than from its species. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR THE HOUSE 
OF THE SOUL: AUGUSTINE AND 
SPENSER 


T. AUGUSTINE can sometimes be seen 
to be moving towards the allegorical 
method of writing: this is not, I think, 
differentiated carefully enough from that 
trend in which his role was basic, namely, 
the allegorical and symbolical interpreta- 
tion of works already written. The one 
is, Of course, the obverse of the other, 
synthesizing where the other analyses. 

In this note, a parallel is pointed out 
between a particular passage in the Con- 
fessions and another in Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. The question posed is, whether 
the opening sentence of Book VIII, chapter 
viii of the Confessions can have contri- 
buted to the building of the House of Alma 
in Spenser’s imagination. 

Such an influence could be direct, but is 
more likely to be indirect: the two texts 
lie at either end of a long and well attested 
tradition which stretches through the 
Middle Ages, in works that are imaginative, 
homiletic, or of an informative nature, and 
culminates in the Elizabethan poem. One 
is less concerned with “influence” than 
with comparing the embryonic and the fully 
fledged stages of allegorical writing by 
placing side by side the same visual symbol 
at these two different moments in the 
tradition. 

True, both the passage in question in the 
Confessions, and the other passages in it 
speculated upon below, are only semi- 
figurative, but if any of them did indeed 
provide the nuclei for fuller allegorizing in 
a tradition which actually derived from 
Augustine’s critical attitude, then the 
creative artists who are responsible for this 
development were, interestingly enough, 
using the methods of his literary criticism 
upon himself, but in reverse. 

The passage runs as follows: 


Tum in illa grandi rixa interioris domus 
meae, quam fortiter excitaveram cum 
anima mea in cubiculo nostro, corde meo, 
tam vultu quam mente turbatus invado 
Alypium, exclamo: “quid patimur? ” 
ae 
There are here several of the elements of 
the more extended and more fully allegor- 
ized Spenserian episode. There is a 
contention connected with the house of the 
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soul. The interior life is spoken of in terms 
of the chambers of a house. The conten- 
tion is raised by elements in the individual 
himself, against his own soul. That the 
moral intention and psychological assump- 
tions should be the same in both writers is 
only to be expected; we are concerned with 
their expression in pictorial terms. Apart 
from the general schema of the Faerie 
Queene II. ix and xi. there are individual 
lines that might be considered in this 
connexion: 


But thousand enemies about vs raue, ; 
And with long siege vs in this castle hould (ix. 12) 
What warre so cruell, or what siege so sore 


As that, which strong affections do apply 

Against the fort of reason euermore 

To bring the soule into captiuitie. . . . (xi. 1) 

True, however, the struggle in Augus- 
tine’s case is within the chamber of the 
soul, while in Spenser the attackers are 
outside the castle, attempting the assault. 
This does not make an essential difference, 
since in both cases it is clear that psycho- 
logically, the elements are internal to the 
person, but, at the same time, are forces 
apart from, and hostile to, the essential core 
of the soul. Pictorially, Augustine gives us 
a brawl in a chamber, Spenser the siege of 
a fortress: a difference that is an interesting 
one. 

It might be worth speculating further 
upon the germinal allegory in the passage 
from Augustine, if only in contrast with the 
more formal allegorizing of his fellow- 
Carthaginian Martianus Capella, whose 
work is already recognized (see C. S. Lewis, 
Allegory of Love, p. 78) as one of the 
formative elements of the House of Alma 
episode. 

A possible shadow-existence in Augus- 
tine’s Confessions of at least the scaffold- 
ing for the House of Alma, is suggested 
more specifically by the parallel between 
the chambers of Spenser’s tower of the 
mind, and Augustine’s discussion of the 
memory in X. viii-xvii. 

There, Augustine speaks of a “regio” 
(xi) of images, also referring to it (xvii) in 
the phrase “in memoriae meae campis et 
antris et cavernis”, and again, in the 
words: “in aula ingenti memoriae meae”’, 
and “ penetrale amplum et infinitum ” (viii). 
Precepts are described as being kept “ quasi 
remota interiore loco, non loco” (ix) while 
the contents of the chambers of the tower 
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also come to one’s mind when one reads 
the following : 

et venio in campos et lata praetoria 

memoriae, ubi sunt thesauri innumera- 

bilium imaginum de cuiuscemodi rebus 
sensis invectarum. ibi reconditum est, 
quidquid etiam cogitamus, vel augendo 
vel minuendo vel utcumque variando ea 

quae sensus attigerit, etc. .. . (viii. 12) 

It is true, undeniably, that not a single 
one of Augustine’s phrases provides a close 
parallel to Spenser’s description, with the 
possible exception of this last account of 
memories and ideas profusely contained in 
spacious. palaces. All, however, are 
descriptions of places where a host of 
memories are collected, whether, as implied, 
like a harvest, or like wine in a cellar. 
Four are specifically architectural images 
(court, palace, cellar, chamber), while one, 
speaking of a “home” for the memories, 
can be termed domestic. 

There is one description of the garner of 
memories which may be read as adumbrat- 
ing in one agglomeration not only the 
chambers of the mind, but the whole 
allegory of the house, and of the assault 
upon it: 

Ibi sunt omnia distincte generatimque 

servata, quae suo quaeque aditu ingesta 

sunt, sicut lux atque omnes colores 
formaeque corporum per oculos, per 
aures autem omnia genera sonorum 
omnesque odores per aditum narium, 
omnes sapores per oris aditum, a sensu 
autem totius corporis, quid durum, quid 
molle, quid calidum frigidumve, lene aut 
asperum, grave seu leve sive extrinsecus 
sive intrinsecus corpori. haec omnia 
recipit recolenda, cum opus est, et 
Tretractanda grandis memoriae recessus et 
nescio qui secreti atque ineffabiles sinus 
eius: quae omnia suis quaeque foribus 
intrant ad eam et reponuntur in ea. nec 
ipsa tamen intrant sed rerum sensarum 
imagines illic praesto sunt cogitationi 

reminiscentis eas. (viii. 13) 

Apart from the adumbration here of 
Spenser’s description of the chambers of 
the mind which is paralleled throughout 
mediaeval literature, there is a resemblance 
here to the description of the continuous 
attacks upon the castle, especially Faerie 
Queene, II. ix 12-13, and 17, and, more 
Specifically, the final assault in Canto xi, 
and, in particular, the part played by the 
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troops of the Five Senses with their “ fiue 
sundry wayes” against “the fiue great 
Bulwarkes of that pile”. Of course the 
parallel is one between the assault of know- 
ledge derived from the senses in Augustine, 
and the sins connected with the senses, in 
Spenser. 

It is worth noting, in connexion with the 
chambers of the mind, that Anamnestes’ 
help to Eumnestes is a neat example of the 
allegorizing of epistemological doctrines of 
the same form as those given at length in 
Augustine’s tenth book. In this, again, 
Spenser’s description shows the poetic 
crystallizing into image and person of what, 
in the earlier writer, is expressed in far 
more abstract form. 

Nothing in Augustine’s book, however, 
inclines me so much to see a connexion 
between it and the House of Alma as much 
as one feature which, unfortunately, I 
realize other readers will think both irrele- 
vant and superficial. We are all taken 
aback by the tastelessness of the decision 
by which Spenser included the stomach, 
and the digestive and excretory processes, in 
his allegory, “ne spard for niceness none”. 
St. Augustine twice, in the paragraphs 
under consideration (sec. xiv) talks of the 
memory as the “belly of the mind” 
(“ venter animi ”), having already, earlier in 
the same passage (ix) talked of the stomach 
in connexion with the memory. 

Is it not possible that the reading of these 
passages, by someone who is evolving the 
allegory of the body as a house of the soul, 
should have helped to crystallize the image 
of the kitchen and drains? And that 
Augustine’s bold use of his image may have 
emboldened a later writer to make use of 
his own? 

The most interesting parallel, however, is 
the least specific, precisely because it is so 
general in its implications, and leads again 
to the general speculation made in this note. 
It is the phrase “interiore loco, non loco”. 
Coming in a work of which the two 
concluding sections (Bks. XII and XIII) are 
to be devoted to an exposition of the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the scriptures, this 
phrase is surely itself a brief manifesto of 
the allegorical method of imaginative 
thinking. ‘“‘Some inner place, which is yet 


1Cf., outside the European tradition, the descrip- 
tion of the body in the Bhagavadgita (V. 13) as the 
“city of nine gates ’’. 
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no place” is a valid description of Guill- 
aume de Loris’s garden, and of innumerable 
localities in Spenser's own land of Faerie: 
the Bower of Bliss, the Cave of Mammon, 
the Cave of Despair. These are places 
which represent subjective mental condi- 
tions, and they stand, in this respect, in 
contrast with those that represent the 
physical or metaphysical worlds, as do the 
Garden of Adonis, and the House of Alma 


itself. M. A. MANZALAOUI. 
University of Alexandria. 


GREENE AND PLINY 


PROFESSOR DON CAMERON ALLEN 
has said’ that “one is ready to admit 
that Greene used the index” of Pliny’s 
Natural History? for some of his euphuistic 
trappings, “ but one is forced to deny that 
he was very familiar with the text”.* He 
supports this by saying that Greene some- 
times uses a name that occurs in Pliny but 
associates it with some property not attri- 
buted to it there. This in turn has led to 
the conjecture that Greene was in the habit 
of inventing such properties to suit his 
purpose. That Greene had no scholarly 
scruples in this matter is beyond doubt; 
and the fact that there was no English 
translation of Pliny’s work in his lifetime 
also reduces the likelihood that he fre- 
quently made direct borrowings from it. 
However, much of the lore collected by 
Pliny was disseminated, directly and in- 
directly, by other writers in books that were 
readily accessible to English readers. 

It is the object of this note to suggest 
that for a number of his “ euphuisms” in 
Planetomachia* Greene was directly in- 
debted to a book that was entered in the 


1“ Science and Invention in Greene’s Prose”, 
P.M.L.A., liii (1938), 1007. 

2 Hereafter referred to by the author’s name. 
References are to, and quotations from, the Loeb 
edition, with the translation by H. Rackham, For 
some of the references to Pliny, and for biblio- 
graphical information concerning the first edition 
of Planetomachia, I am indebted to Dr. D. F 
Bratchell’s Edition of Planetomachia and Penelopes 
Web, an unpublished doctoral dissertation in the 
library of the Shakespeare Institute, University of 
Birmingham. 

3 However, as the footnotes to this article show, 
some of Greene’s allusions which Professor Allen 
classes as “invented” do in fact correspond to 
those in Pliny. 

4 All the passages referred to were later incorp- 
orated almost verbatim by Greene into his 
Perimedes the Black-Smith (1588). 
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Stationer’s Register in 1565-6 (Arber 1, 
314). The full title of the earliest known 
edition® is: A Summarie of the Antiquities, 
and wonders of the worlde, abstracted out 
of the sixtene first bookes of the excellente 
Historiographer Plinie, wherein may be 
seene the wonderfull workes of God in his 
creatures, translated oute of French into 
English by 1.A. It was reprinted as The 
Secrets and wonders of the world in 1585-- 
the year of publication of Planetomachia. 
Isolated parallels of idea would be of no 
significance, for much of the information 
recorded by Pliny had passed into common 
stock. The association of the trochilus with 
the crocodile,* for instance (also men- 
tioned by Herodotus and Aristotle) is a 
Renaissance commonplace,’ so that little 
weight attaches to the fact that it is alluded 
to in both The Secrets and wonders® and 
also in Planetomachia.* Similarly with 
Greene’s “ the flie Pyralis’’ which “ cannot 
live out of the flame ”,’® which is referred 
to in Pliny’’ and in The Secrets and 
wonders,'* but which is used at least three 
times by Lyly, and was so much of a 
commonplace as to be included by M. P. 
Tilley in this Dictionary of Proverbs.” 
Since even this sort of parallel may acquire 
some significance by accumulation, it may 
be worth comparing the abstract’s state- 
ment that “Among ye beasts they [lie. 
elephants] hate Mice, & Rats, and they will 
not feede where as they have runne & 


5§.T.C. 20031. It was printed by Henry 
Denham for T. Hacket, and is undated. 
My quotations are from the edition of 1585 
(S.T.C. 20032) of which the full title is: The 
Secrets and wonders of the world. A _booke- 
right rare and_ straunge, containing many 
excellent properties, giuen to Man, Beastes, 
Foules, Fishes and Serpents, Trees, Plants etc. 
. . Abstracted out of that excellent naturall 
Historiographer Plinie. Translated out of French 
into English. It was printed, anonymously, for 
T. Hacket. There was another edition in 1587 
(S.T.C. 20033). 
6 os VIII, 37. 
7Cf. W. M. Carroll, Animal Conventions in 
English Renaissance Non-Religious Prose (1550- 
1600), n.d. [19542] New York, p. 97. 

8 Sig. D3. 

®Sig. C3v. References to this bibliographically 
complicated text are to one of the two copies in 
the Bodleian Library: Tanner 253(2). There ¥ 
two groups of gatherings signed C, D. and E. i 
this copy; references in this article are all to the 
first group. 

10 Plan. Sig. C3v. 

11 XT, 42. 

12 Sig. G3v. 
13 Michigan, 1950; J89. 
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tasted’”’** with Greene’s “The Elphant 
[sic] eateth not where the mouse hath 
crept”’,’® and its “ At Rome in the house 
of Hercules, there entreth neither Dogge, 
nor flyes”*® with Greene’s “let thy mind 
bee like Hercules temple whereinto no 
dogge canne enter”,’’ especially as these 
ideas are less common. 

More interest attaches to the following 
passage in Planetomachia: “he which 
weareth Laurell cannot be hurt with light- 
ning, nor he that carrieth the penne of an 
Eagle perish with thunder”’.** This may be 
referred to two distinct passages in Pliny: 
the first in Book IV, 40, where he writes 
that the laurel is the only shrub planted by 
man and received into the house which is 
never struck by lightning, and that the 
Emperor Tiberius used therefore to wear a 
wreath of it on his head during thunder- 
storms; and the second in Book X, 4, where 
we hear that the eagle is the only bird 
never killed by a thunderbolt. So it is 
particularly interesting to find that the two 
are brought together by the compiler of the 
abstract: “‘Three things there are that 
neuer feele any harme by thunders and 
lightnings: the Laurel tree on the Earth, 
the Eagle in the Skie, and the Seacalfe in 
the Sea... .”."” 

Turning over the page in The Secrets and 
wonders, we find that: “ Nere to Harpasa 
a towne in Asia, there is a great Moitaine, 
that one may shake with their finger, but if 
you put your whole strength to it, it re- 
maineth vnmoueable”.*° This is from 
Pliny, II, 97; Greene has “the mountaine 
in Harpasa, to be remoued with ones 
fingar, not with the whole strength ”?’— 
close parallel in wording. On the next page 
again of the abstract is “ An other hill that 
is called Chimera, burneth in like maner, 
the fire of which hill is sooner quenched 
with earth or with hay, then with water ”’.*? 
This is from Pliny, II, 110, where we are 
told that “ flagrat in Phaselitis mons 
Chimaera, et quidem inmortali diebus ac 
noctibus flamma. ignem eius accendi aqua, 


14 Sig. D2; from Pliny, XVIII, 10. 

18 Plan., Sig. C4; classed by 
“invented ”’. 

16 Sig. F2; from Pliny, X, 41. 

a Plun., Sig. C4, 

18 Sig. D4v; classed by Allen as ‘ 

19 Sig. B2. 

20 Sig. B2v. 

21 Plan., Sig. El. 

22 Sig. B3. 


Allen as 


‘invented ’’. 
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extingui vero terra aut fimo Cnidius Ctesias 
tradit’’, translated by Rackham as “ Mount 
Chimaera in the country of Phaselis is on 
fire, and indeed burns with a flame that 
does not die by day or night; Ctesias of 
Cnidos states that water increases its fire 
but earth or dung puts it out”. Greene’s 
wording is again significantly closer to that 
of the abstract: “the flame of the Hill 
Chymera is to be quenched with hay, not 
with water”’.** Later, the abstract tells us 
that: “‘There are wilde Wolues, which in 
eating of their pray, if they turne once 
about, forget their pray, and goe againe to 
seeke another ”.** This is from Pliny, VIII, 
34, where he is writing of stag-wolves 
(“cervarii”). Greene has “the Wolues of 
Syria, which forget their pray ere they are 
halfe satisfied”.*° It is worth noticing that 
of the last five parallels quoted, all but the 
last occur within three consecutive pages 
of the abstract, and within two of Planet- 
omachia. 

In a consideration of Greene’s depen- 
dence upon this book perhaps the most 
significant parallel is with his reference to 

“the tree Cytisus, that suffereth no flie to 
light vpon his flower”.*® This appears to 
derive ultimately from Pliny, XIII, 47, 
where the Cytisus is described as a shrub 
useful as cattle fodder; the nearest Pliny 
comes to ascribing to it the property men- 
tioned by Greene is in his statement that 
Hyginus says that its wood has no attrac- 
tion for wood grubs (“ne cossium quidem, 
propter nullam gratiam ligni”). But The 
Secrets and wonders is remote from Pliny 
and very close to Greene: “Citisus is a 
singular tree . . . vpon the flowre of this 
tree a flye will neuer sitte ”’.?’ 

If the relationship here suggested between 
the two works be allowed, it may be 
brought to bear upon a passage in Greene 
which is certainly not directly indebted to 
Pliny: “ women resembling the Apples of 
the tree Pala, are scarce ripe before they 
desire to bee pluckte”.** The Pala (or 


23 Plan., Sigs. D4v-E1. 

24 Sig. D3. 

25 Plan., Sig. D4v; 
“invented”. (Greene’s 
Syrian). 

26 Plan., Sig. C4; 
** invented ”’. 

27 Sig. H3. 

28 Plan., Sig. C2; 
‘* invented ”’. 


classed by Allen as 
wolves are frequently 


classed by Allen as 


classed by Allen = as 
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banana) tree is mentioned by Pliny,?* and 
from this the abstract has: “ Apple trees 
which haue the leaues three cubites long, 
and two brode, bearing such great fruit, 
that foure men can scarce eate one Apple. 
The trees name is Pala, the Apples name 
Aripa”.®° This could have given Greene 
the name of the tree; he would have had to 
look only a few lines above this on the 
same page to find a passage which could 
have suggested the property that he ascribes 
to it: “The Parthians . . . haue a tree 
bearing Apples, but ye fruit is not to bee 
eaten, but they have a meruailous smell, ... 
and this tree hath alwayes fruite, some 
growing, some dying, and some ready to 
gather”.** Is it not, then, quite possible 
to suggest that Greene’s simile is concocted 
with characteristic opportunism from these 


two passage? STANLEY WELLS. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


29 XII, 12. 
30 Sig. Hiv. 
31 Sig. Hiv; from Pliny, XII, 7. 


THOMAS NASHE AND 
WILLIAM COTTON, M.P. 


A FEW years ago Mr. E. D. Mackerness 

suggested that the William Cotton to 
whom Nashe addressed his one surviving 
holograph letter’ was “ perhaps a tutor or 
secretary” in the service of Sir George 
Carey, governor of the Isle of Wight, who 
succeeded his father as Lord Hunsdon in 
1596.? 

The letter was written between August 
and October 1596 and addressed to “‘ my 
worshipfull good friende Mr William 
Cotton”. Mr. Mackerness pointed out 
in Thomas Smyth’s Lives of the Berkeleys 
an incident of the year 1597, which in- 
volved a William Cotton, described as “a 
gent. wholly dependent on .. . Lord 
Hunsdon”. Carey (as he then was) is one 
of the few patrons that Nashe acknow- 
ledged by name in his printed works, two 
of which were dedicated to members of his 
family in 1593 and 1594, and Nashe stayed 
some months with him in the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. Mackerness surmised that the 
humble position of his correspondent indi- 


Printed in R. B. McKerrow, The Works of 
Thomas Nashe (Oxford, 1958), v. 192-96. 

2** Thomas Nashe and William Cotton”’, R.E.S., 
xxv (1949), 242-46. 
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cated the low straits that Nashe was 
reduced to in 1596; but there can be little 
doubt that this William Cotton, though not 
a man of wealth, was one of good birth and 
considerable ability and influence in Carey’s 
household. This appears from the fact that 
Carey nominated him to represent Newport, 
Isle of Wight, in the parliament of 1593 
and again in 1597, and Yarmouth in 1601. 
A gentleman of the same name _ was 
educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
became a fellow of the college in 1573.4 

Dr. William Jones of the History of 
Parliament Trust has kindly informed me 
that in the forthcoming biographies of 
members of parliament the M.P. and the 
fellow of Magdalen are regarded as the 
same man, and has generously given me 
information about his life which I have 
incorporated in the following paragraphs. 

He was a younger son of Sir Richard 
Cotton of Warblington, Hampshire. He 
served under Carey in a garrison on the 
Isle of Wight in November 1596, and was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1597, at the 
request of Christopher Yelverton, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. He 
probably had little wealth of his own, for 
he did not inherit much and was in poor 
financial circumstances in 1615. Carey left 
him an annuity of £20 in his will. He was 
19 years of age on matriculation in 1571, 
and thus some 15 years older than Nashe, 
who was born in 1567. Since the Cottons 
of Warblington were important enough to 
be one of the few Hampshire families that 
Camden mentioned in Britannia, William 
Cotton would have been an acceptable 
companion when Carey, who was _ the 
queen’s cousin, visited court; indeed, he 
was probably the courtier of that name 
who was Esquire of the Body to the queen 
in or before 1603.° 

Cotton’s admission to Gray’s Inn may be 
a pointer to his interests. In the episode 
described by Thomas Smyth, he appears to 
have had a smattering of legal knowledge, 
but at the age of 45 it is more likely to have 


3 See the House of Commons Return of Members 
of Parliament (1878), I, 430; 434 and 439, and Sir 
John Neale, The Elizabethan House of Commons 
(London, 1949), p. 144. 

4 Jos Foster, Alumni Oxonienses 1500-1714 
(Oxford, 1891-92). R 

5 It would not have affected his position that his 
brother, Sir George Cotton, was a recusant, for 
another brother, Henry Cotton, was made Bishop 
of Salisbury in 1598. 
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been the social life of the Inn than the 
serious study of law that attracted a man 
in his position. What entertainment Gray’s 
Inn afforded in 1597 is not clear, but the 
Gesta Grayorum bears eloquent testimony 
to the dramatic interests and abilities of 
the members two winters earlier. Christo- 
pher Yelverton, who introduced Cotton, 
himself contributed to dramatic entertain- 
ments some years before.’ 

lf this identification is correct (and no 
other William Cotton of the period fits so 
well),= new light is thrown on Nashe’s 
status and the circumstances in which he 
was writing. At that time William Cotton’s 
military duties—he is called “Captain 
William Cotton” in a letter from the Privy 
Council’—presumably confined him for 
most of the time to the island, which was 
under threat of invasion. Nashe was thus 
sending news of the theatrical and literary 
world of London, not to a_ provincial 
ignoramus thirsting for knowledge of a 
society beyond his reach, but to a gentle- 
man of high social standing, probably a 
courtier, who was temporarily prevented 
from enjoying its pleasures in person. 

It is now possible to explain how Nashe’s 
letter came to survive in a volume of letters 
all otherwise addressed to Sir Robert 
Cotton, the antiquary and founder of the 
Cottonian Library.’® Sir Robert, though 
only distantly related, must certainly have 
come to know William Cotton, and 
obtained the letter from him; when the 
latter represented Yarmouth in the parlia- 
ment of 1601, the former represented 
Newton, another Isle of Wight borough of 
which Lord Hunsdon was patron. Evi- 
dently by 1601 Robert Cotton had also 
come within Hunsdon’s circle. This seems 
to have been more than a transitory rela- 


®Gesta Grayorum (ed. 

Society owes (Oxford, 1914), 
7E. K. ee The 
(Oxford, 1923), III, 518. 

§ William Cotton, bishop of Exeter, was naturally 
rejected by McKerrow; another, a wealthy draper 
of London and patron of Hugh Broughton, the 
Hebrew scholar, is eliminated by his Puritan 
sympathies. Other gentlemen of this name, about 
whom it is difficult to find out much, were: of 
Norfolk, entered Christ Church, 1587; of 
Gloucestershire, entered Hart Hail, 1572; of 
Pondes, Clavering, Essex; of Panfield ‘Hall, Essex ; 
of Laughton, Leicestershire. 

*J. R. Dasent, = of the Privy Council 1596-7 
(London, 1902), p. 
10B.M. MS. Sune Julius C iii, £.280. 


W. Greg), Malone 


Elizabethan Stage 
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tionship, since a letter of 1608 is addressed 
to Sir Robert “at the Lady Hunsden’s 
Lodgings within the  blackfriars in 
London ”."* They may have met in 1597, 
when William Cotton served on a com- 
mittee of the Commons dealing with 
Robert’s lands, or, since Nashe appears to 
have known Robert Cotton in 1593,’ it is 
possible that William and Robert knew 
each other at an earlier date. 


C. G. HarLow. 
Glasgow. 
11 Thid., £.122v. 
12See my article, “Thomas Nashe, Robert 


Cotton the Antiquary, and The Terrors of the 
Night” (R.E.S. ns. xii (1961), 7-23). 


SOUTHWELL’S “BURNING BABE” 
AND WILLIAM ALABASTER 


With the publication in full in 1959 of 

the spiritual sonnets of the Eliza- 
bethan Catholic poet William Alabaster 
(1567/8-1640)," a probable influence from 
the Jesuit Robert Southwell has come to 
light. In seven of his eight penitential 
sonnets, Alabaster analyses the nature of 
tears and their relationship to penitence. 
Southwell, of course, helped to popularize 
in England the “tear literature” of the 
Continental Counter-Reformation in his 
Marie Magdalens Funerall Teares (1591) 
and St Peters Complaint (1595), and there 
is a general similarity between the repentant 
tears of both poets. Besides this general 
resemblance, however, there is a strong 
parallel between a conceit in Southwell’s 
famous “ Burning Babe” and a conceit in 
Alabaster’s sonnet 18. 

An apparent inconsistency in the dates 
of these poems is easily explained. The 
majority of Southwell’s short poems 
appeared immediately after his death in the 
1595 volume of St Peters Complaint. “The 
Burning Babe ”’, however, was not published 
until 1602. Alabaster’s conversion to 
Roman Catholicism dates from 1597, and 
his spiritual sonnets (most of them unpub- 
lished until 1959) from 1597 and 1598. It 
seems highly probable, nevertheless, that 
Alabaster knew “The Burning Babe” in 
manuscript. In 1598 we find him 7 


1 The Sonnets of William Alabaster, ed. G. 
Story and Helen Gardner (Oxford U.P., 1959). Th 
sonnet quoted appears on p. 10 "Biographical 
facts and dates are from Story’s introduction, pp. 
xvi and Xxxxvi. 
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from the authorities under the protection 
and spiritual tutelage of Southwell’s friend 
and fellow Jesuit John Gerard. The 
popularity of Southwell’s poetry among 
recusants following his martyr’s death in 
1595 makes it likely that Alabaster, moving 
in the inner circles of recusancy in 1598, 
saw the poem in manuscript. 
A prety Babe all burninge bright, did in the ayre 
appeare, 
Who scorchéd with excessive heate, such floodes 
of teares did shedd, 
As though his floodes should quench His flames 
which with His teares were fedd. . . 
Alabaster’s sonnet 18 employs this same 
conceit of tears causing the flames of love 
to burn brighter: 


For love of Christ to tears mine eyes do turn, 
And melted tears do make my soul to burn, 
And burning love doth make my tears more 


deep, 

And deeper tears cause love to flame above. 

If this strong parallel and the circum- 
stances of Alabaster’s new-found fervour 
as a convert and his place in recusant 
society are any indication, the more 
general resemblances of his _penitential 
sonnets to the “tear literature’? of South- 
well are not coincidental. 

JOHN W. DICKINSON. 
Marquette University. 


2 The Complete Poems of Robert Southwell, S.J., 
ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1872), p. 109 


SOME EPIGRAMS ATTRIBUTED TO 
SIR JOHN DAVIES 


IN his edition of the poems of Sir John 
Davies,’ Grosart prints (II, 47-49) six 


epigrams which, he says, have the “ ring ” 
of Davies (p. 6). These epigrams Grosart 
copied from Harleian MS. 1836, where 


they appear on folios 15vV to 17v. The 
manuscript was not, however, the first place 
where these epigrams were gathered 
together; they appeared in A 4Helpe to 
Discourse, a miscellany first published in 
1619 (S.T.C. 1547) and often reprinted in 
the seventeenth century.2 My references 


1 The Complete Poems of Sir John Davies, ed. 
Alexander B. Grosart, 2 vols. (London, 1876). 

2 Although the manuscript has not been dated, 
the fact that Harl. MS. 1836 also contains a set of 
epigrams by Henry Hutton, first published in his 
Follie’s Anatomie: or Satyres and_ Satyrical 
Epigrams, 1619, supports my assumption that the 
manuscript was compiled later than 1619. Manu- 
script collections were often made before the poems 
or epigrams in them were printed, but seldom in 
so systematic a way. 
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will be to the edition of 1623, the earliest 
available in the University Microfilms 
Series (S.T.C. 15494). Twelve epigrams are 
in the group in Harl. MS. 1836 and in HD, 
and, although I have not seen the manu- 
script, a collation of the epigrams printed 
by Grosart with the texts in HD shows no 
important variants. The first lines of all 
twelve, according to the British Museum 
“Index of Initia” of manuscript poems, 
are the same. I give the first lines of the 
twelve epigrams along with the folio num- 
ber in Harl. MS. 1836 and the page number 
in HD, 1623. 


1. A Vertuous Dame that saw a Lawyer 
rome f. 15V p. 136 
. Geta from wool and weauing first began 
f. 16° p. 137 
. To a Red man reade thy Read 
f. 16° p. 138 
. I tooke the wall, one thrust me rudely 
by f. 16° p. 138 
= | that the Winter’s daughter am 
f. 16V p. 138 
. Health is a Iewell true, which when we 
buy f. 16V p. 139 
A wife you wisht me (Sir) rich, faire, 
and young f. 16V p. 139 
. A Clergy man that oft had preacht 
f. 17t p. 139 
. Westminster is a Mill that grinds all 
causes f. 17v p. 140 
. Hee that doth aske, Saint Iames doth 
[Grosart reads they [?]] say, shall 
speed f. 17v p. 141 
11. From the Confessor, Lawyer, and 
Physitian f. 17 p. 141 
12. By Lease without writing one once let 
a Farme f. 17V p. 141 


Of these twelve epigrams, Grosart prints 
numbers 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 and 10 as Davies’s. 
That any of them is his is extremely doubt- 
ful. Number nine is by Thomas Bastard, 
epigram 9 of Book II of Chrestoleros 
(1598), which Grosart himself edited in 
1880 as part of The Poems English and 
Latin of the Rev. Thomas Bastard, M.A. 
(Occasional Issues, XIII). Number seven 
is a variation on Sir John Harington’s 
epigram “You | wisht me to a wife, faire, 
rich and young ” (No. 7 of Bk. IV, page 255 
in McClure’s edition),> but whether it is an 
alternative version by Harington or an 
imitation by another hand is hard to tell. 
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3 The Letters and Epigrams of Sir John Haring- 
ton, ed. Norman E. McClure (Philadelphia, 1930). 
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Edward Bensly has already pointed out that 
number ten is a translation of a Latin 
epigram by John Owen, first printed in his 
Epigrammata Libri Tres (1606), where it 
appears as No, 170, Bk. I,* but again it is 
impossible to tell who made the translation. 
| have been unable to determine the author- 
ship of the other epigrams which Grosart 
attributed to Davies, but the first epigram 
of the twelve is by Harington (No. 9 of 
Bk. III, page 248 in McClure’s edition). 

The probability that the group of epi- 
grams was copied in Harl. MS. 1836 from 
a printed source decreases the possibility 
that the epigrams are otherwise unknown 
work of Sir John Davies, and the frequent 
similarity of epigrammatic style from 1590- 
1620 makes it almost impossible to attribute 
the authorship of epigrams without some 
clear external or internal evidence (other 


than “ring ”). Davip C. REDDING. 
Russell Sage College. 


4“ An Epigram in Grosart’s Edition of Sir John 
Davies”, Notes & Queries, clxxii (1937), 152. 


THE POSTHUMOUS CAREER OF 
PETER LAMBERT 


[LLUSTRATIVE of the superstitious fear 
of the Catholic Church entertained by 
Englishmen in the early seventeenth century 
and the “complexion of the times” gener- 
ally is an anonymous poem preserved in a 
manuscript poetical miscellany compiled 
c. 1600-1630. The manuscript is housed in 
the Philip & A.S.W. Rosenbach Foundation 
Museum, Philadelphia, where it is identified 
as “ Rosenbach MS. 186”. The poem, in 
the form of an epitaph, deals with the 
posthumous career of one Peter Lambert, 
“a famous cutter”, who was hanged at 
Tyburn in 1610 for the murder of a Thomas 
Hamden.? 
[f63¥] An Epitaph vpp6o Peter Lambert 
Heer lyes the Captayne of the Damned crue 
who a eur in a taverne lodged allwayes in 
a stewe 


whose course of lyfe was dyre drinking & 
drabbing 


1 English Poetry to 1700, Sales Catalogue of the 
Rosenbach Company (New York, 1941), pp. 46-47. 
The manuscript was briefly described and a few 
of its poems transcribed by S. A. Tannenbaum, 
“Unfamiliar Versions of Some Elizabethan 
Poems”, P.M.L.A., xlv (1930), 809-22. 

2Calendar of State Papers, Dom. Ser., 1603- 
1610, ed. Mary Anne Everett Green (London, 
1857), p. 602. 
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and ended his lyfe at Tyburn for willful 
stabbing 

of young Mr Hamden; whear no prayer he 
would say 


he hath sworn so much, yt he quite forgott to 


pray 
And at his end his Christian fayth he denyed 
and lyke a sullen dog as he had lived he dyed 
but yet at his end to leaue vs some hope 
he dyed confident the true chyld of the Pope 
and he to requite this good chyldes mischaunce 
being hanged near London made him aliue in 
ffraunce 
fooles wonderd at this myracle but wyse mé wear 
merry 
onely yt it proued false greeued Mall Newberry 
to stopp rumors iawes & make the case cleare 
his graue was redigged & Peter found their 
and it was well for som body for if it had not 
Londons shriff had bin fyned & begd by a 


Scott 
but the Sheriff is safe & poore Peter at rest 


who was hangd in good earnest & reuiud’ in 
iest. 


John Chamberlain, writing to Sir Ralph 
Winwood, 2 May, 1610, commented on the 
macabre spectacle of the exhumation of 
Lambert’s body in order to demonstrate 
that Lambert had been “hangd in good 
earnest ”: 

Here was one Peter Lambert a swagger- 
ing companion hangd the weeke before 
Easter for killing one Hamden (a Low- 
countrie lieutenant) and died forsoth a 
romish catholike. His frends caried him 
in a coach from the gallowes and wold 
have buried him the next day in Christ- 
church but were forbidden by the bishop. 
Now upon a rumor that he was seene in 
Fraunce, the King suspected there might 
be cunning and cautelous dealing in his 
execution, and wold not be satisfied till 
the sheriffes of London in the presence 
of much people tooke him up where he 
was buried, and upon view found he was 
sufficiently hanged.* 

Lambert was the subject of a book 
entered in the Stationers’ Register, 29 
March, 1610,‘ and subsequently printed in 
that year entitled: The Success of Swagger- 
ing, Swearing, Dicing, Drunkenness, and 
Whoring, described in the Life and Downe- 
fall of Peter Lambert who for the Killing 
of Maister Thomas Hamden was executed 
at Tiburne.’ Unfortunately, the only copy 

3 The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. Norman 
E. McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), I, 298. 

4A Transcript of the Registers of the Company 
of Stationers of London, ed. Edward Arber 
(London and Birmingham, 1875-94), IIT, 195. 

5W. C. Hazlitt, Handbook to the Popular, 


Poetical and Dramatic Literature of Great Britain 
(London, 1867), p. 694. 
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of this work listed in the Short-Title Cata- 
logue (S.T.C. 15182), that belonging to the 
British Museum, was destroyed during 


World War II. JaMES L. SANDERSON. 
Rutgers University. 


HENRY VAUGHAN’S “TO HIS 
FRIENDS...” 


R. F. E. HUTCHINSON, in his Henry 

Vaughan: A Life and Interpretation 
(Oxford, 1947), p. 69, misunderstands the 
significance of the title provided for 
Vaughan’s translation of a poem by Ovid: 
“To his friends (after his many sollicita- 
tions) refusing to petition Caesar for his 
releasement” (The Works of Henry 
Vaughan, ed. L. C. Martin, 2nd_ ed. 
(Oxford, 1957, pp. 66-68). On the basis of 
this title, Hutchinson interprets the poem 
as an expression of Ovid’s refusal to peti- 
tion Caesar for his release; however, several 
passages in the text (especially lines 1-4, 
9-16, and 51-56) make it quite clear that 
Ovid’s friends have refused to petition 
Caesar on his behalf, despite his having 
solicited them many times to do so. The 
poem is, in fact, Ovid’s announcement to 
them of his intention to abandon a 
protracted attempt which has been con- 
stantly frustrated by their apathy toward his 


appeals. Thus his acceptance of con- 
tinued banishment clearly implies an 
opinion that his desire for freedom 


(eloquently expressed in lines 39-48) will be 
disappointed unless supported by their 
representations. We may legitimately infer 
his belief that, in the absence of such 
support, any direct appeal of his to Caesar 
will be doomed to failure, and in this sense 
only can we say that he refuses to petition 
Caesar. If we were to assume, as Dr. 
Hutchinson does, a parallel between Ovid’s 
exile and Vaughan’s (conjectured) imprison- 
ment by the Parliamentarians, we could not 
logically consent to his inference that 
Vaughan was too proud to seek the 
clemency of his captors. On the contrary, 
the poem would suggest that Vaughan 
sought often to persuade influential men to 
intervene for his release. Any ambiguity 
in the title disappears if the parenthesis is 
removed from its awkward position. 


James D. SIMMONDS. 
University of Sydney. 
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GEORGE WITHER AND THE 
SOMERS ISLANDS 


A BRIEF published letter by George 
Wither, which possesses some interest 
for the seventeenth-century poet’s bio. 
graphy, appears to have received very little 
attention. The letter, “To the Honorable 
Sir John Danvers Knight, Governor of the 
Sommer Islands Company, &c.”, occupies 
the last four and a half pages of the thirty. 
page quarto pamphlet, Copy of A Petition 
from the Governor and Company of the 
Sommer Islands (London, 1651). Wither’s 
name does not appear on the title page of 
the publication, and the letter has seldom 
been included in bibliographies of his writ- 
ings, although its existence was noted nearly 
a century ago by W. T. Lowndes and W. C. 
Hazlitt.* While the letter is of negligible 
literary importance, it provides evidence of 
the poet’s interest in one of the major 
activities of his time, the colonization of the 
New World, and particularly of his concern 
with Bermuda, that island commemorated 
in poems by two of his contemporaries, 
Andrew Marvell and Edmund Waller. 
Both the letter and the petition to which 
it is attached have reference to an outburst 
of royalist sympathy in Bermuda occasioned 
by the news of the execution of Charles I. 
As a consequence of this reaction, the 
Council of State of the Commonwealth 
threatened in 1651 to take the affairs of the 
colony into its own hands, and the Somers 
Island Company was apprehensive that it 
might lose its patents and _ privileges.’ 
Hence, on 19 July, 1651, it presented to the 
Council of State the petition which gives the 
pamphlet its title, arguing established rights, 
and pleading competence to govern the 
colony and loyalty to the new régime. The 
Company attached a number of documents 
in support of its plea, including ‘“* The 
humble Petition of the Inhabitants”, in 
which a group of Bermudans declared that 


1 Wing C6187. My reference is to the British 
Museum copy (which is not listed under Wither’s 
name in the catalogue of the library). 

2 The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Litera- 
ture (London, 1857-64), p. 2969; Handbook to the 
Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of Great 
Britain (London, 1867), p. 668. 

3For the background of Bermudan affairs, see 
Sir J. H. Lefroy, Memorials of the Discovery and 
Early Settlement of Bermuda (London, 1877-79), 
I, 548-676; II, 1-116; and Henry Wilkinson, The 
jira of Bermuda (London, 1933), pp. 272- 
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they were willing to obey any commands 
which it freely issued, but that they would 
not accept anything imposed upon it by 
another power. Wither’s letter immediately 
follows the “humble Petition” and makes 
considerable reference to it. Although the 
poet had emerged as a strong supporter of 
the Commonwealth and as an apologist for 
the regicides in his British Appeals, written 
and published in the previous January, he 
undertakes a defence of the Bermudans, 
arguing in their extenuation the generally 
unsettled state of affairs which followed the 
King’s execution and the danger of mis- 
information to which their isolation sub- 
jected them. Rather than interpreting the 
“humble Petition” of the Bermudans as 
the expression of continued coolness 
toward the Commonwealth, which it 
actually appears to have been, he justifies it, 
holding that the colonists are quite right to 
give their allegiance to the power which is 
set immediately above them, and suggesting 
that the Council of State work through the 
Company, rather than depriving it of its 
privileges. Although the letter is ostensibly 
Wither’s plea to the Company, it seems 
rather designed to support the Company’s 
case before the Council of State. It is 
dated 18 July, just a day before the Com- 
pany presented its case, and possibly it was 
written at Danvers’s request to strengthen a 
weak point in his argument. But, however 
this may be, the letter impresses by its 
humanity, moderation and good sense, and 
there seems no reason to doubt the solici- 
tude for the Bermudans which the poet 
professes. 

The letter is not, indeed, the first indica- 
tion of Wither’s sympathetic interest in 
American colonization or of his special 
concern with Bermuda. As early as 1616 
in a commendatory verse for Sir John 
Smith’s A Description of New England he 
had expressed the hope that the establish- 
ment and growth of English plantations in 
the New World might compensate for the 
decay of the Old; and in 1641 he had in- 
cluded a hymn “ For them who intend to 
settle in Virginia, New England, or the like 
places” in his Haleluiah* His direct and 
practical interest in Bermuda can be traced 
to 1645. In Justitiarius Justificatus, written 
and published in 1646, he mentions in an 


4London, 1616, sigs. A2v-A3; London, 1641, 
pp. 481-84. 
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incidental way that he has recently been 
offered a position in the Somers Islands. 
He has been thought fit, he states, “to 
governe in the Summer-Islands, whither I 
should have been sent, last yeare, (and 
whither I would willingly have gone, if my 
losses, and arrears, might have been first 
obtained, to fit me for the voyage)”.’ The 
statement is both unexpected and rather 
ambiguous, and no documentary evidence 
has been uncovered to support or clarify it. 
The letter of 1651, however, corroborates 
the claim and makes it clear that by the 
phrase “governe in the Summer-Islands” 
Wither means the resident governorship of 
the colony, rather than some subordinate 
position, as well as showing that he re- 
tained an active and benevolent interest in 
the welfare of the Bermudans. He writes 
in the letter: 


. .. I being heretofore by that Company 
[the Somers Island Company] freely 
chosen to be Governor of that Colony, as 
likewise approved by the Committee for 
Plantations; and having also at every 
Return since that time received very many 
Letters, testifying a general and extra- 
ordinary desire in those Inhabitants, that 
my Affairs would permit my Acceptance 
of their Government; it makes me not 
onely to conceive my self thereby greatly 
obliged in thankfulness for that respect, 
but it hath also rooted in me an unfeigned 
desire both of establishing their peace, 
and of preventing (according to my 
power) whatsoever may be destructive to 
their welfare. (p. 27) 


Obviously Wither would not have made 
the statement that he had been offered the 
governorship of Bermuda in a letter to the 
current governor of the Somers Island 
Company if it were not strictly accurate. 
There appears no reason, then, to doubt 
that, if his financial circumstances had 
allowed it, he would have gone from 
England to Bermuda in 1645. Speculations 
as to what the effect might have been for 
his later career are entirely futile, but the 
Bermudans, despite their apparently high 
Opinion of him, were probably fortunate 
that he did not take up the appointment, 
for much in his life testifies that he lacked 
the qualities which bring success in practical 
affairs. 

In Justitiarius Justificatus Wither gives no 


5 [London, 1646], p. 13. 
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clue to indicate how the offer of the 
governship came his way, but here, too, the 
letter of 1651 offers some possibility of 
illumination. He opens the letter with an 
address to Danvers, in which he describes 
the occasion which immediately prompted 
him to write it: “ When I last enjoyed the 
sweet Air, and those other pleasurable 
Refreshments, which you have often vouch- 
safed unto me at your house in Chelsey, I 
found with you many Gentlemen of the 
Sommer Islands Company, whose presence 
occasioned my perusal of a Petition, with 
the annexed Papers and Letters” (p. 26). 
No other evidence appears to exist of 
Wither’s acquaintance with Danvers, but the 
poet indicates here that friendly relations 
are well established. Sir John Danvers, 
who has diverse claims to fame as the step- 
father of George Herbert and as one of the 
regicides, was not elected Governor of the 
Somers Island Company until about 1650, 
but he had been an influential member of 
the Company for the previous thirty years.® 
It would seem a reasonable conjecture that 
Wither may have owed the offer of the 
appointment in Bermuda to Danvers’s 
friendship. Leaving this possibility aside, 
it is pleasant to know that the poet, who 
experienced much difficulty and privation 
during the course of his life, was able to 
enjoy Danvers’s hospitality, at a house 
which Aubrey comments upon as notable.’ 


ALLAN PRITCHARD. 
University College, 
University of Toronto. 


® See Wilkinson, pp. 182, 201, 290. In the dedi- 
cation of his Exercises upon the First Psalme 
(London, 1620), Wither mentions favours received 
from an earlier governor of the Somers Island 
Company, Sir Thomas Smith, who died in 1625 
(sig. A3). 
fo a Brief Lives, ed. A. Clark (Oxford, 1898), 


MILTON’S “ DOUBTFUL CONFLICT ” 
AND THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 


TRADITION 
GCRIPTURAL authority for the war in 
heaven is as follows (Revelation 


xii, 7-8): 
And there was war in heaven: Michael 
and his angels fought against the dragon; 
and the dragon fought and his angels, and 
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prevailed not; neither was their place 
found any more in heaven. 


Referring to these verses, in Christian 
Doctrine, Milton takes liberty with the 
account, asserting that neither side won the 
first phase of the battle: 


Michael, the leader of the angels, is 
introduced in the capacity of a hostile 
commander waging war with the prince 
of the devils, the armies on both sides 
being drawn out in battle array, and 
separating after a doubtful conflict. 


His purpose is to demonstrate that the name 
Michael could not have been intended to 
represent Christ, who, far from engaging in 
doubtful conflict, “vanquished the devil, 
and trampled him under foot singly ” 

Milton amplifies this interpretation in 
Book III of Paradise Lost. ‘Long time in 
even scale/The Battle hung”; and on the 
third day God sends the Messiah, who 
drives the enemy to the wall of heaven. 
Milton’s liberal reading of Revelation has 
enabled him to turn his imagination loose 
upon an epic battle scene. And thus the 
fondness of the classicist for epic descrip- 
tion and the greater dramatic effect of an 
equalized struggle may account for a poetic 
departure from literal theology which does 
not alter the character or destiny of Satan. 
But there is also theological and Christian 
literary precedent to justify the scripturally 
unauthorized picture of Satan holding off 
heavenly forces. 

Most biblical commentators of the seven- 
teenth century conceived of the war in 
heaven as anything but an epic struggle’ 
Biblical passages which had been applied to 
the fall of Satan, in omitting mention of a 
struggle, implied that the expulsion followed 
fast upon the sin.*® Particularly suggestive of 
dispatch is 2 Peter ii, 4: “God spared not 
the angels that sinned, but cast them down 
to hell, and delivered them into chains of 
darkness ”. Actually, no other interpreta- 


1 Works (Columbia ed.), XV, 105. 

2Grant McColley, Paradise Lost (Chicago: 
Packard and Co., 1946), p. 22, upon examining 
extensively the literature on the sub‘ect, reports 
that ‘‘ some few commentators ”’ supported the idea 
of an resolved by Christ's 
entrance. 

STsaiah xiv, 12ff., Luke x, 18, John xii, 31. 

4This verse is cited by a spokesman for the 
twentieth-century Catholic Chureh as evidence that 
ed 2? occurred quickl yy after the sin. 

. H. Kent, “ Devil’, in Catholic Encyclo- 

Seti ( (1908). 
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tion is possible where God is concerned: 
simply to turn away from him is to fall. 
Most seventeenth-century references to the 
fall do not even mention a struggle.* 

Certain Biblical passages, however, may 
be construed as hinting of at least a 
momentarily indecisive battle. The very 
fact that Revelation calls the incident a 
“war” implies more than an automatic 
fall. In the same chapter (xii, 10-12) a 
voice calls upon the heavens to rejoice at 
the victory, an injunction which suggests 
the seriousness of the conflict. 

The Scottish minister, Patrick Forbes, en- 
larges upon this passage in his commentary 
of 1613: 


Which victorie, is amplified by the great- 

nesse, cruelty, subtiltie, maliciousnesse, 

enmity, and peruerse diligence of the 

Dragon, who is ouercome: by the noble- 

nesse of the victorie, for the price of it: 

by the Souldiers constant suffering to 

attaine it, which endeareth it the more.® 
To magnify Satan’s war-making power is 
to magnify the greatness of Michael’s 
victory over him. 

It must also be remembered that the 
vision of the war in heaven was applied by 
commentators not only to the original 
rebellion but also to Satan’s campaign 
against the Church’ and against the indivi- 
dual human soul. The Christian’s confi- 
dence of victory is firm in both of these 
battles, but he regards them as dangerous 
and prolonged. The analogy between the 
battle for heaven and the battles for the 
Church and soul probably caused a trans- 
ference of some of the characteristics of 


William Perkins, Works (1631), pp. 525- 
%: Teargh Hall, Contemplations vpon the Historie 
of ‘the New Testament (1628), p. 57; Robert Allen, 
A Treasvrie of Catechisme (1600), P. 19: Samuei 
Otes, An Explanation of the Generall Epistle of 
Saint Iude (1633), p. 155; H. Zanchius, His Con- 
fession of Christian Religion (1599), p. 23; William 
Bucanus, Institvtions of Christian Religion Framed 
Out of Gods Word (ed. 1606), p. 78; Thomas 
Adams, Commentary ...vpon ... Second . 
Peter (1633), p. 518; John "Calvin, “Institvtion of 
Christian Religion (ed. 1611), 1.14.16; Thomas 
Cartwright, A Treatise of —— Religion (1616), 
p. 45; Henoch Clapham, A Briefe of the Bible 
(1896); p. 20; and Thomas Manton, Commentary 
- on Jude (1658), p. 279. 
6 An Exquisite Commentarie vpon the Revelation 
of Saint Iohn (1613), p. 103. 
7E.g., Thomas Brightman, A Revelation of . 
Reueiation (1615), p. 4 
.g., John Napier, A Plaine Discovery, of the 
wheie Revelation of S. John (1611), pp. 198-99. 
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the latter struggle to the former. The soul’s 
fight against Satan, significantly, is con- 
veyed by Saint Paul in military terminology 
(Ephesians vi, 13-17): 
Wherefore take unto you the whole 
armour of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand. Stand therefore, 
having your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of 
righteousness; and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace; 
above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all 
the fiery darts of the wicked. And take 
the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 
The probability of the transference is 
enhanced by the fact that Milton describes 
Michael’s sword as “from the Armoury of 
God ” (6.321), in allusion to this passage. 
In another connexion the Bible hints 
that Michael’s power may be no greater 
than Satan’s (Jude 9): 
Yet Michael the archangel, when con- 
tending with the devil he disputed about 
the body of Moses, durst not bring 
against him a railing accusation, but said, 
The Lord rebuke thee. 
The substance of this verse was probably 
conceived in that early period of Jewish 
history when Satan was regarded as a loyal 
servant of God, but the idea may have 
contributed to the persistent belief among 
theologians that Satan would retain his 
powers undiminished till the day of judg- 
ment. Milton explicitly accounts for the 
equal battle upon the grounds that Michael 
and Satan are equal angels. God says, 
Sore hath been their fight, 
As likeliest was, when two such Foes met arm’d; 
For to themselves I left them, and thou know’st, 
Equal in their Creation they were form’d, 
Save what sin hath impair’d, which yet hath 
wrought 
Insensibly, for I ng» thir doom ; 
Whence in perpetual fight they needs must last 


Endless, and no solution will be found. 
VI. 687-94. 


The divines gave scant attention to the 
battle for heaven because they were 
primarily interested in Satan’s activities 
after the fall. But Christian poets saw the 
epic possibilities in the events attending the 
fall and did not scruple to elaborate 
imaginatively upon the concept of the 
doubtful conflict. In Vondel’s play Lucifer, 
Belzebub assuages Apollion’s apprehen- 
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sions about the forthcoming battle but feels 
“the matter first shall hang in doubt” 
(Il. 343-44). The contest which follows 
bears out his prediction, although (in con- 
trast to Paradise Lost) it is Michael, not 
Christ, who eventually fells Lucifer (V. 
267-74). Milton’s Satan distinguishes 
himself in the fight, and Vondel’s Lucifer 
shows something of the same gallantry in 
rallying his troops: 

Prince Lucifer, swift-driven here and there, 

Approaches at this cry, and fearlessly 

Himself exposes on his car, to show 

His valor in this crisis dire. This gives 

New heart unto the faltering ones. V. 232-36. 
The Apollyonists of Fletcher and the 
Davideis of Cowley begin after the fall 
from heaven, but both recall an epic 
struggle which took place there. Cowley’s 
figure of Envy exhorts the fallen leader, 
reminding him of the battle: 

For fear he did, when We 

Took noble Arms against his Tyrannie, 

So noble Arms, and in a Cause so great, 

That Triumphs they deserve for their Defeat.® 
And Fletcher’s Lucifer hopes never to 
“forget/That glorious day, when I your 
standard bore”’.?° 

The boast of Envy that the rebellious 
angels frightened God is paralleled by the 
assertion of Milton’s Beelzebub that their 
warfare. “endanger’d Heav’n’s perpetual 
King” (I. 131). In view of the action in 
Book VI, we may conclude that Milton 
considered this assessment of the situation 
to be partially true and partially false. 
God’s forces were endangered, but God 
himself sat above the conflict, limiting the 
power of both sides (VI. 227-29). This 
divine control is mentioned only briefly at 
first, perhaps lest it should destroy interest 
in the battle. Satan’s boast in Book I that 
he fought against God’s “utmost power ” 
in “dubious battle” and “shook his 
throne ” (103-05) contains enough truth to 
sustain the illusion of an even fight in the 
later book and enough falsehood to show 
Satan’s character as a liar. Satan did 
indeed engage the utmost power of God’s 
angel and hold him at bay, and in this 
sense he may be said to have at least main- 
tained himself against God’s throne. But 
God is omnipotent and can never be 
endangered. He is omniscient and can 


® Davideis, in Works (1668), p. 8. 

10The Locusts, or  Apollyonists (1627), in 
Watson Kirkconnell, The Celestial Cycle (Univ. 
Toronto Press, 1952), p. 276. 
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never be without a plan encompassing the 
worst actions of the Devil. 

The doubtful conflict of Paradise Lost 
re-enforces the central purpose of the 
poem: to justify God’s ways to man (and 
Satan) by illustrating the decree of free will, 
That Satan retains the will and power to 
oppose God’s angels shows the divine for- 
bearance. To this purpose, Milton skilfully 
directs the literary tradition and the logical 
implications of the scriptural tradition. 


EpGaAR F. DANIELS. 
Bowling Green State University. 


JOHN LOCKE’S UNNOTICED 
VOCABULARY—V 
(Continued from ccvi. 335) 


12. Locke’s Relations With Leibniz: 


Students of, Locke may incidentally be 
interested to know that Cranston is cer- 
tainly in error in his statement (Life, p. 417) 
that “it was only after Locke’s death that 
Leibniz opened a correspondence with Lady 
Masham”. In fact most of this correspon- 
dence occurred while Locke was still alive, 
and the present from Lady Masham to 
Leibniz of a copy of her father Cudworth’s 
Intellectual System, may have been made at 
Locke’s instigation. At any rate, this 
apparently unsolicited gift began the ex- 
change of letters, as Leibniz seized the 
Opportunity to write in reply and elicited a 
letter from Lady Masham dated 29 March, 
1704. There follow (duly answered by 
Leibniz) two more letters from her before 
Locke’s death and two after it had occurred. 
Though she writes mainly to ask about 
Leibniz’s philosophy, she conveys a polite 
message from Locke in every letter while 
he was alive, and in the fourth of the five 
letters reports his death and some of the 
dispositions in his will, including the gift to 
the Bodleian in a codicil of the works that 
had appeared anonymously, and a list of 
these is given for Leibniz’s benefit. In the 
second letter she explained that Locke had 
now given up philosophy, but this failed to 
discourage Leibniz from attempting to get 
his queries about Locke’s philosophy 
answered by Locke himself through Lady 
Masham’s intermediacy. Leibniz regarded 
the correspondence as being as good as 
involving Locke (because Locke would see 
their letters) and said so to Thomas Burnett 
in a letter of 2 August, 1704 (quoted by 
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Gerhardt in his introductory remarks to the 
Leibniz-Masham correspondence). The 
letters are printed in C.I. Gerhardt, Die 
philosophischen Schriften von G. W. 
Leibniz, vol. III (Berlin, 1887; photo- 
reprint, Hildesheim, 1960), pp. 336-75. I 
have not found a mention of this in any 
work on Locke, and it seems that only 
Cranston was even aware that Leibniz and 
Lady Masham had corresponded. 


ROLAND HALL. 
Dundee. 


1But he also says, inconsistently, that he had 
hoped to go further: in a letter to Coste (16 June, 
1707, p. 392 of Gerhardt, vol. III) he says that he 
spent several weeks working on Locke’s Essay, 
“dans l’esperance d’en conferer avec Mr. Lock luy 


méme. Mais sa mort m’a rebuté .. .” 
(Concluded) 
A MANUSCRIPT OF LAUDERDALE’S 
* GEORGICS ” 


cr is possible to identify Sloane MS. 3208 

folios 96-128 in the British Museum as 
a translation by Richard Maitland, Fourth 
Earl of Lauderdale, of Virgil’s Georgics, 
Books I and II complete and 399 lines 
translating the first part of Book III. 
Book III is in folios 120-125 and _ inter- 
tupts Book II (folios 113-119 and 126-128). 
The manuscript can be identified as 
holograph by comparing the hand with 
Lauderdale’s notes in BM. MS. Additional 
27346. It presents almost the same text as 
the text of the first Georgic in the Dryden 
Annual Miscellany of 1694 or the text of 
the Lauderdale Works of Virgil 1730, but 
is not identical with either. 


MaArGaRET P. Boppy. 
Winona State College. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1764) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY 
(Continued from ccvi. 395) 


Thurs. Ist. November. At My Lds. as 
usual, & I must say I hoped my attendance 
there, & my Endeavours would have pro- 
duced something in my favor by this Time, 
but I am not a jot the better, nay, I have 
not much hopes of any Thing new as I 
know Sedgwick; My Ld. is very civil to me, 
but that’s all—Sedgwick engrosses Honers 
Profits etc. etc. etc. but I trust for other 
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Times still Sedgwick is very proud, witness 
his never walking with me to the Office, nor 
having me to Dinner, Stanhope is very civil 
indeed—Sat at home this Evg. in my 
Grandrs Room Mrs. Brietzcke calld just at 
Dinner, & says little Geoe. has the small 
Pox Poor Boy of a bad Sort, & her Hus- 
band very ill in Goal, how She is to be 
pitied Poor Woman, I gave her a Guinea 
for Geoe. but not to say I sent it—Young 
Tadwell dined in the Parlour & Miss Beten 
brought her ugly Niece 


Frid. 2nd. Dirty Weather, tho’ we have 
had much fine of late—My Ld. late at the 
Office, Sad for my Gut, to be so long with- 
out my Dinner, hope to recommend myself 
but Sedg. is in the Way I am afraid—always 
Somebody or Something. Mrs. Way & Phil 
drank Tea with Us, & Jack & I playd at 
Cribbage in my Grandts Room Almena a 
new Opera to Night at Drury Lane 


Sat. 3rd. A Rainy Day—Wright said at the 
Office he was going to have been married 
in the Summer—An odd Fish, so is Wace— 
At My Lds. by 1/2 past 8. as He civilly 
desir’d me yesy. Sedg. went without letting 
me know—lIf he was to behave properly he 
might make my Situation more agreable, 
but he is jealous I suppose. stayd at home 
this Evg. 


Sun. 4th. At Chapel, Mr. Hudson was very 
civil, he never used to bow to me even till 
now has not been there this year past. 
Walkd with Jack in the Park who has been 
out but once before. joined Mr. Wace there 
—See Nothing of Miss Pyke tho’ She walkd 
in the Garden I hear—Drank Coffee at the 
Bedford & home at 6. Miss Proctor there 


Mon. Sth. At the Office where Wright 
never attends—they complain & grumble 
with too much reason, tho’ never dare tell 
him as I see what should be told him of his 
Laziness & Behaviour like a Boy—I walkd 
a bit & home soon to Dinner. Drest tho’ 
too late when I passd Miss Pykes as the 
Windows were shut, I call’d at Greenough’s 
& chose a Button hole, & went & paid Mr. 
Gastrell for Cloth, who was much obliged, 
I drank Tea with him & Hatsell & his 
Father & Mr. Masters, one has some 
Credit on thus laying out one’s Money At 
the Bedford, Lord Ossulton, who has been 
2 years abroad came in with Barnard, & 
we went in at 1/2 Price to Covent Garden 
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Boxes to see Tamerlane & Harlequin 
Sorcerer, Lord Ossulton is Ld. Tankerville’s 
Son 


Tues. 6th. At the Office, continually some- 
thing to do there—Nephew Geoe very ill of 
the Small Pox fear he can’t get over it— 
Dind at Mr. Shadwell’s with Mr. Aust Coll. 
Spragg & Capt. Travers & suppd there— 
Coll. Spragg has been 27. Years in Jamaica, 
& gave Us some Punch off his own Plan- 
tation 


Wed. 7th. My Ld. came from a Visit to 
his Daught Yesy Noon, I pleasd Sedgwick 
with finding out Graeme—Still, but have 
Hopes. Hopes carry me on Dined not till 
5. late indeed—last Sunday see Miss Turner, 
in Pall Mall, coming out of the Park She 
is married to Mr. Nicolai & is a very pretty 
Woman I think Nicolai has made a good 
Choice better than his Bror:—Mrs. Dorinda 
my Grandmr’s Maid went away yesy, She 
was Daught of a Man who had been 4 
Times Mayor of Cambridge, but a vile 
Slatten & not unused to her Servile condi- 
tion, in which She can not earn Salt to her 
Meat—Sat at home in my Room in Evsg. 


Thur. 8th. Had a Coach to my Lds. as it 
rained, but found he set out for Bushy last 
Night after 10. as Mrs. Donaldson was very 
ill, good natured in him—At the Office & 
see Sedgwick who has never the Manners 
to ask me to Dinner, a proud Pink—I can’t 
help thinking it odd, as he knows better & 
when he has Time as to Day untill my Ld. 
comes to Town which won’t be this Week 
—Lady Harriot Wentworth’s Wedding with 
her Footman is much talkd of, t’is much 
_ worse than Lady Susan Strangeways, Ld. 

Ilchester’s Daught with Mr. Obrien the 
Actor, who sailed for America the 17th 
Sept on condition of his going there to live 
with his wife, he has £500 a year & £5,000 
to work some Land Lord Holland has got 
for them in New York Walkd thro’ the 
Rain home, Dind in the Parlour & sat in 
own Room, casting up the Alienation Acct 
I recd. to day & other Things 


Frid. 9th. Mr. Larpent sent me a Note 
to say My Ld. would be in Town, in going 
there met Faulkner with it—Sedgwick 
desir’d I might be told it, & was very civil, 
but I have no Hopes of him, & fear my 
assiduity won’t avail me much—I must go 
on with hopes & try what I can make of it 
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—My Circumstances & Situation, thank 
God for them, are very well, but I see so 
much of the World, & the bad Part of it, 
that I will make myself as independant, & 
as soon, as I can—Besides my Family are 
going down Hill I am afraid—I am sure my 
Bror’s Conducts has hurt it excessively & 
very cruelly, Besides in all Events it is best 
to do as well as one can honestly & fairly, 
without hurting others—Jack & I went to 
Drury Lane to Henry 4. & Fortunatus, Mr, 
Pitt, Minister to Sardinia, sat in Our Box 


Sat. 10th. Paid Woodfall—long Acct. 
there, owing to my Money going for Jack’s 
pretty Affairs, which I shall not forget in 
some Time, I am very sorry I have so much 
Reason to remember it—Met Sir Peter 
Fenhoulet near Cranborne Alley, who sets 
off for Exeter to morrow, where he retires 
Poor Man, how despicable a Figure has his 
late Marriage & Conduct made him appear in 
—Passd Miss Pyke’s in my Way to Geoe’s 
after Dinner, her Window’s were shut up 
as it was almost dark—She will soon move 
from thence I suppose—Miss Warburton is 
an Impediment to my taking any Step, & 
in short I know not what—Hopeless I am 
& ever have been, & yet I do not know what 
to think of her keeping my last Letter—I 
must wait with Patience but then I dread 
some happier Man’s putting me out of all 
Hopes, out of Life—It will be so I 
suppose— 


Sun. 11th. A Rainy Day, after Chappel at 
Geoes Coffee Ho. see Nothing of Miss 
Pyke in passing or repassing, Walkers in 
Town as the Gents were at Chapel, thought 
of Miss Walker but—Drank Tea with Mr. 
& Mrs. Davenport, She is not happy I 
believe, He is not the Sort of Man to make 
a Woman so, he has some good Qualities, 
Parson Stainsby came in & asked how my 
Mor [was] but I am not acquainted with 
him 

Mon. 12th. Breakfasted at Hercules Pil- 
lars**’ Hyde Park, heard at Office My Ld. 
was come to Town went down there & he 
kept me till near 5. from Dinner sad Hours 
truely, & no Compensation—Sedgwick has 
all the Merit, I would not be jealous, but he 
is not thinking enough of others, Nor My 
Ld. or else he would have done Something 


58 A small inn situated west of Hamilton Place. 
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Readers’ Queries 





PORCHESTER OR PORTCHESTER?— 

Eilert Ekwall’s Dictionary of English 
Place-Names (Fourth Edition) spells Port- 
chester (Ha.) as Porchester. The D.E.P.N. 
is in good company, because the Ordnance 
Survey also spells it Porchester in their 
Map of Monastic Britain (Second Edition, 


1954). J. R. ATTRILL. 
5 Masefield Avenue, 
Paulsgrove, 
Portsmouth, Hants. 


Mr. J. E. Gover, to whom we referred this 
point, replied: ‘‘ Portchester seems to be the 
spelling on most modern maps that I have (1 in. 
grid, Bartholomew’s 2 miles to the inch, etc.), but 
some earlier maps spelt the name Porchester. 
Personally, I prefer the latter, as it avoids the 
somewhat uely sequence of four consonants. But 
etymologically the Port- spelling is of course the 
correct one—see Ekwall’s Dictionary. There is no 
hard and fast rule—for example, the Somerset 
village referred to as Portloca in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle is now officially Porlock not Portlock. 
Already in Domesday Book the spelling for the 
Hampshire name is Porcestre (but also Portcestre). 
Later forms without a ‘t’ are common, e.g. 
Porchestre 1308 (Inquisition post-mortem), Por- 
chester 1412 (Feudal Aida), Porchistre 1537 (Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII). Of course the reten- 
tion of the ‘t’ can make no difference in pro- 
nunciation.”’—Epp.] 


OHN WILKINS.—I am presently en- 
gaged .on a biographical and critical 
study of Bishop John Wilkins (1614-1672), 
one of the founders of the Royal Society, 
and would appreciate hearing from anyone 
who has letters or manuscript material 


Box 485, Short Hills, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 


‘THE BREAKING OF THE MERES.— 

The word breaking in this context is 
used in Shropshire and perhaps elsewhere 
to indicate the development of large opaque 
populations of blue-green algae in the 
surface waters of ponds and lakes. The 
usage is apparently not in O.E.D. The 
earliest printed occurrence of breaking in 
this sense known to me is in W. Phillips, 
Grevillea (1881), Vol. 9, pp. 4, 5. The 
phenomenon had however been noted in 
various parts of Britain much earlier and 
various expressions in French and German 
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were employed to describe it on the con- 
tinent in the first half of the last century. 
Since the majority of modern cases are due 
to human pollution, though the earliest 
recorded cases are almost certainly natural, 
early records are of scientific as well as 
possible philological interest. Any informa- 
tion from early sources would be most 
useful in preparing the second volume of 
my Treatise on Limnology. 
G. E. HUTCHINSON. 

Osborn Zoological Laboratory, 

Yale University, 

New Haven, 

Connecticut, U.S.A. 


ARK AKENSIDE.—Information is 

required of the whereabouts of MSS. 
of the poems and letters of Mark Akenside 
(1721-1770)—other than those in the British 
Museum and the National Library of 
Scotland—for an edition of his poems. 
Correspondence to be addressed to me at 
9 Queen Elizabeth Avenue, Gateshead, 9, 
Co. Durham. J. McPHEE. 


University of Durham, 
King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


EORGE CRABBE.—I need to find the 
fifth edition of George Crabbe’s Poems 

—date variously given as 1810 or 1811. I 
should like to be notified of the location of 
any copies of this edition bearing either 
date. FRANKLIN P. BATDORF. 

915 Eighteenth Avenue South, 

Grand Forks, 

North Dakota, U.S.A. 


ROCHESTER MARCHING SONG.— 
The refrain of a song said to have 

been sung by Rochester soldiers in the 
eighteenth century, “Who'll be a sojer for 
Marlboro’ with me”, was quoted in the 
Sydney Bulletin of 23 July, 1941, and could 
be closely related to “ Waltzing Matilda”. 
Can any readers give further information 
about it? SYDNEY May. 

7 Macallister Street, 

Ipswich, Queensland, 

Australia. 


(G,uipo CARRERAS.—Who was this? 
The name occurs in the following 
passage in one of Frederick Rolfe’s letters: 
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““T have a particular desire to see Sampier 
al Orto, the place where Guido Carreras 
found the pious /upa in Lent reading what 
he called ‘The Office of the Proximate’ 
(Uffizio al Prossimo).” There is a further 
allusion to this incident, in Rolfe’s 
commonplace book, which is now in my 
possession: “G.C.’s amusing description 
of his visit to the quiet Jupa at Livorno 
who neither drank nor smoked and was 
discovered modestly reading a treatise on 
the ‘ Office of the Proximate.’” 


CECIL WOOLF. 
24 Victoria Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


oO E.D. SUPPLEMENT.—Quotations of 
° earlier dates than those indicated for 

the following words, senses, or phrases, are 
needed for the revised Supplement to 
O.E.D. now in preparation at Oxford: 

action front, action rear (Artillery commands) 

1860 

actor-playwright 1926 

bechill, v. 1952 

bed-bound 1922 

bed-carriage 1869 

cleit (stone shelter) 1927 

clericalization 1907 

clerk of the course 1835 

Cleveland bay (breed of horse) 1809 

clever-boots (of a person) 1847 

clever-cleverness 1957 

clever-silly 1946 

clever-stupid 1911 

clichéd, cliché’d 1928 

click, v. (to become pregnant) 1936 

clicket, v. (to make a clicking noise) 1908 

client (person helped by social worker) 1934 

cliff-breeder 1938 

cliff-breeding 1920 

cliff-house 1892 
All communications should be addressed to 
The Editor, Oxford English Dictionary 
Supplement, 40 Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


OURCE WANTED.— 
Fear knocked at the door. 
No one was there. 

The above striking words were seen in a 
500-year-old English inn. Although they 
were put on the inn walls in 1940 when 
Britain was menaced by invasion the 
people at the inn do not know where they 
originated. The help of any reader who 
can give the source would be greatly 
appreciated. G. A. SYKES. 

3 Stewart Garth, 

Eppleworth Road, 

Cottingham, Yorkshire. 


Faith answered. 
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Replies 





LF!GH HUNT AND BACON (cevi. 308). 
—The reference is to Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning, Book II. v. 3. Bacon is 
pointing out the importance of underlying 
resemblances and correspondences in 
different categories of human experience, 
especially to anyone in search of an 
“original or universal philosophy”. The 
passage Leigh Hunt has in mind is: 
Is not the trope of music, to avoid or 
Slide from the close or cadence, common 
with the trope of rhetoric of deceiving 
expectation? Is not the delight of the 
quavering upon a stop in music the same 
with the playing of light upon the water? 
... Are not the organs of the senses of 
one kind with the organs of reflection, 
the eye with a glass, the ear with a cave 
or strait, determined and bounded? 
Neither are these only similitudes, as men 
of narrow observation may conceive 
them to be, but the same footsteps of 
nature, treading or printing upon several 
subjects or matters. pwn MORGAN. 
English Department, 
The University, 
Glasgow, W.2. 


QXFORD DICTIONARY OF QUOTA- 
TIONS (clxxxiii. 378)—Mr. C. Dodd, 
of the British Museum, informs me that 
“Hail, useful Channel! ” is from line 187 
of Mrs. Ann Yearsley’s poem, Clifton Hill, 
found on page 120 of her Poems, on 
several occasions (London, 1785). Bristol 
Channel is meant, and not, as I supposed 
at first, the English Channel. 
D. J. Barr. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 


(CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY (ccevi. 
339).—Miss Hailey informs us_ that 
n. 55 is incorrect, and should be cancelled. 


Epp. 


GOURCE WANTED (cevi. 354).—Diana 
of The Crossways, ch. 1; Constable 
edition of 1915, p. 11. 


University of Manchester. 


F. N. LEEs. 
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TALES OF THE FUTURE (ccvi. 273, 

355).—One of the titles asked for, 
Ninety north, 1899, is by “Ernest West- 
em”, pseudonym of Captain Ernest E. 
M’Bride. An early book not mentioned is 
Fifteen hundred miles an hour, 1895, a 
journey to Mars by Charles Dixon. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 
Wimbledon Reference Library. 


OLERIDGE’S “SERMONI PRO- 
PIORA” (cciv. 144)—Coleridge in 
fact wrote the correct “ propiora” and not 
the incorrect “propriora’’: see Carl R. 
Woodring, Politics in the Poetry of Cole- 
ridge (1961), p. 255, n. 16 to ch. IX. 


Epp. 


THE LIFE BEAUTIFUL (ccvi. 341).— 

The “House Beautiful” occurs in 
Part II, page 134 (the quotation is cited 
from the first edition) of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress (1684): “I got him in at the 
House Beautiful, I think before he was 
willing.” Ibid. 135: “ When we went also 
from the House Beautiful, down .. . into 
the Valley of Humiliation, he went down 
as well as ever I saw man in my Life.” 

The same quotations, with unimportant 
variants not affecting the phrase in ques- 
tion, occur on p. 246 of the World’s Classics 
edition of 1902. 

It may also be of interest to mention that 
F, O. Matthiessen and K. B. Murdock on 
p. 200 of: their edition (1947) of Henry 
James’s Notebooks say that ‘“ Considering 
the later connotations of the phrase, it is 
more than fortunate that James abandoned, 
as another possible title [sc. for The Spoils 
of Poynton, 1897], The House Beautiful.” 


D. J. BARR. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5. 


[Another correspondent, Miss Margaret 
Ewert, has also drawn attention to 
Bunyan’s ‘“ House Beautiful *.—Epp.] 
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about Our Loss of Franking, No ansr to 
our Memorial delivered on that Subject in 
June—Mr. Grenville not a just Man in 
taking no Notice of it. At Office at Night 
tho’ for Nothing 


(To be continued) 
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The Library 
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STUDIES IN HEROIC LEGEND AND 
IN CURRENT SPEECH, by Kemp 


Malone. Edited by Stefan Einarsson and 
Norman E. Eliason. Rosenkilde and 
Bagger, Copenhagen, 1959; pp. 297; 
Dan. Kr. 48. 


IS book is a selection (made by the 

author) of the papers published over 
the last thirty years by one of the most 
prolific of American Anglo-Saxonists, and 
is presented to him by colleagues and old 
students to mark his seventieth birthday. 
Three are on etymological problems; two 
on “current speech” (the phonemes of 
English and Icelandic); and the rest on 
those problems of Germanic heroic legend 
which are raised by certain Old English 
works. 

In this last field, Malone’s one great 
merit is to have mastered the Scandinavian 
documents of primary rank without which 
even a minimal insight into the historical 
Or quasi-historical material in Beowulf, 
Widsip, and Deor is hardly possible. His 
aim is, by analysing and comparing Old 
English and Scandinavian sources in 
elaborate detail, to close some of the gaps 
left in our understanding of individual 
heroic legends by the allusive use made of 
them by Anglo-Saxon poets. In practice, 
this amounts to study especially of the 
names of persons concerned, and of the 
structure of stories about them. The 
function of the heroic and quasi-historical 
material in Beowulf, as it happens, is to 
provide a setting: the central fabric of the 
poem is a combination of two popular 
tales. These latter, incidentally, have also 
been incorporated into Germanic heroic 
legend; but their nature, structure, and 
meaning are not Malone’s concern. The 
material for his work is in fact peripheral; 
and he does not deal with the strictly criti- 
cal and aesthetic issues raised by Beowulf. 
Within these limits, Anglo-Saxonists have 
somewhat to learn from him. 

The sixty-page paper, “The Tale of 
Ingeld”, moves from analysis of the 
passage in Beowulf 2032-69 to discussion of 
the Bjarkamal, Saxo’s material in Books II 
and VI, and Arngrim Jénsson’s Rerum 
Danicarum Fragmenta. The first part is 
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weakened by elementally bad interpreta- 
tions of some points in the text, e.g. mid 
2034 as “into the presence of” and he 
2034 as referring to each of the Heado- 
beards in the hall, or meg (ofbyncan) 
2032 as “gives (offence to)” and gxd (on 
flet) 2054 (governing an accusative) as 
“walks about” (i.e. “shows off”). These 
details do matter, as they make a consider- 
able difference to the general interpretation 
of the episode. In the further discussion in 
‘““Hagbard and Ingeld”, the bizarre and 
idiomatically inconceivable interpretation 
of se femnanpegn as “the maiden-thane ” 
in the sense “ young man who had had no 
experience in battle” is built into the 
general interpretation that follows, and is 
equated with Hildegisle in Saxo’s Book VII, 
by which means he becomes a rival suitor 
for Freawaru (Hildegisle being such in 
relation to Signe). On the other hand, 
Malone does put his finger on focal points 
and illumine them, as in considering why 
Hrodgar and Hrodulf were replaced, as 
opponents of Froda and Ingeld, by Sver- 
tung and Hanev/Joérund, or in concluding 
from the confusion in Saxo’s account that 
Haki and Hagbard are one and the same 
person. 

Among the other papers in this field, the 
best are the substantial and imaginative 
“Agelmund and Lamicho”, and “The 
Daughter of Healfdene” (ingeniously 
identifying Yrsa as the queen whose name 
has been omitted in Beowulf 62); and 
otherwise the closely-documented “ Ety- 
mologies for Hamlet”, and “ Herlekin and 
Herlewin”. The last is a summary sketch 
of a large problem since handled by a 
philologist of the first rank in a compre- 
hensive and typically rigorous study’ 
(which should have been mentioned). 
Some notice of the ethnic name Harii and 
of Tacitus’s remarks on these people’ 
would have strengthened Malone’s argu- 
ment, which rests on etymological analysis 
of Herla as the name for the leader of the 
Wild Hunt in Map’s tale and on the 
Herclingas and their death by hanging. 
“On ‘Deor’ 14-17” offers fifteen verbose 
pages that do not perceptibly advance our 


understanding of this baffling passage 

’H. Flasdieck, ‘* Harlekin ’, Avrglia, Ixi (1937), 
225-340: ‘*Nochmals  Harlekin’’, Anglia, Ixvi 
(1942), 59-69. 


* Germania, ch. 43; see R. Much, Die Germania 
des Tacitus (1937), 378-386. 
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“ Freawaru” says little, and that hardly 
worth saying. 

Altogether, these studies of heroic legend 
are an uneven mixture of learning (some 
fruitful, some running away into the sand) 
and speculation (sometimes suggestive, 
occasionally wild). Commendable versa. 
tility is displayed in the power to combine 
such studies with phonemic analysis. 


G. V. SMITHERS. 


A CALENDAR OF THE CORRESPON: 
DENCE OF J. H. OTT, 1658-71, edited 
by Leonard Forster (Publications of the 
Huguenot Society of London, Volume 
XLVI). Frome, 1960; pp. xvi, 58. No 
price stated. 


THIS well-edited volume is an excellent 

passport to that remarkable _ inter- 
national world of Calvinism which was so 
much a feature of the seventeenth century, 
in spite of the doctrinal split which had so 
disastrously rent its former unity. Johann 
Heinrich Ott, at the time that the letters 
here calendared were exchanged, was 
Professor of Church History at Ziirich 
University, and an influential Swiss Protes- 
tant; his own travels as a student had taken 
him to Germany, Holland, England and 
France. His much younger step-brother. 
Johann Rudolf Ott, one of his most 
frequent correspondents, was a_ student, 
primarily of theology and oriental lan- 
guages, in Germany and Holland; a rela- 
tion, another Johann Heinrich Ott, a 
medical student, strayed outside _ this 
Reformed fold to go to Basel, Montpellier 
and Padua. But the main impression given 
by this Calendar is of an earnest, highly 
intellectual Calvinist world, its citizens 
closely linked in learning and much con- 
cerned with each other’s problems, of which 
the steady growth in persecution of the 
Huguenots in France was by far the most 
serious. Within this world there were 
topics of universal interest: for example. 
details about libraries and book-sales were 
of prime concern, book prices carefully 
compared. Johann Heinrich Ott, anxious 
to publish his life work, a refutation of 
Cardinal Caesar Baronius’s Annales 
Ecclesiastici, submitted parts of it for 
criticism to scholars in many places, and 
painstakingly sought a publisher for it, 
either in Geneva or Ziirich, or perhaps in 
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Holland (where, however, one of his 
correspondents told him, publishers were 
only now interested in variorum classics). 
Another correspondent suggested that the 
English bishops might help in its publica- 
tion, since they were well disposed to the 
study of antiquity, a revealing glimpse of 
the international reputation of the Restora- 
tion Church of England. Several scholars 
assisted him in tracing Blondel’s notes on 
Baronius, visiting various libraries for the 
purpose, and reporting on the nature of 
his annotations. Not only Ott, but many 
of his friends, felt that Rome’s claims must 
be refuted by a closer and more critical 
examination of the developments of the 
first few centuries of Christianity. 

The letters, however, reflect not only this 
polemical zeal; they also touch on projects 
for toleration, an objective increasingly 
canvassed during these years, and not in- 
frequently linked with a conviction that if 
the fundamental articles of the Christian 
faith could be established and generally 
agreed upon, sectarian differences would 
appear much less considerable. The inter- 
locking of the two interests is well shown 
in Ott’s correspondence with John Dury 
and Jan Amos Comenius, two of the most 
tireless workers in the cause of religious 
peace, and with the German poet, Philip 
von Zesen, living in Amsterdam, whose 
book on toleration, financed by the Men- 
nonite merchant, Hans Vlamingh, was sent 
to Ott for formal presentation to the 
Corporation of Ziirich, to whom it was 
dedicated, while Vlamingh himself dis- 
patched thirty copies for more general 
distribution. But general toleration was a 
long-term aim: the Huguenot emergency 
in France, in 1669, called for more imme- 
diate measures. Ott is to be found urging 
that political pressure should be put upon 
France by the Swiss Protestant cantons, 
while he and his correspondents discussed 
also whether help could be expected from 
Holland, Brandenburg and England. It is 
noteworthy that in the discussion of this 
project Ott appealed to strict Calvinists 
with whom he does not seem to have been 
in doctrinal sympathy; his own standpoint 
appears to have been liberal, and his 
sympathies wide. Nor was he exclusively 
a theologian; his philological work received 
favourable comment from Leibniz, and 
won him membership of von Zesen’s liter- 
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ary and linguistic society, the Deutschege- 
sinnte Genossenschaft. 

The Huguenot Society is to be congratu- 
lated on publishing a calendar of letters 
which, if of only partial relevance to 
Huguenot studies in the narrower sense, so 
well illustrate the intellectual world to 
which French Protestantism made so 
notable a contribution. One can only 
regret the tragic loss of Ott’s other papers, 
which would have provided yet more scope 
for Professor Forster's editorial skill, so 
well displayed in this well-planned and 
carefully-indexed volume. 


ANNE WHITEMAN. 


POPE’S ILIAD. AN EXAMINATION 
BY WILLIAM MELMOTH, edited by 
Grover Cronin, Jr., and Paul A. Doyle. 
The Catholic University of America 
ey Washington, D.C., 1960; pp. vi, 57; 
$1.95. 


THIS is an edition of three “letters” (to 

“Euphronius”) on Pope's Iliad. 
They are by a minor mid-eighteenth- 
century writer, William Melmoth, and they 
appeared, in 1747-49, in the two volumes 
of “his most considerable original work ”, 
The Letters of Sir Thomas Fitzosborne on 
Several Subjects. They are little known, 
and just worth the resuscitation. They are 
neither masterpieces of critical thinking, 
nor in the least detail revolutionary or 
unusual for their time; but a good work- 
manlike example of solid, mildly hide- 
bound neoclassicism, quite elegantly 
written and pleasant enough to read. The 
method is largely the beauties-and-faults 
one, the author being a fervent but not 
uncritical admirer of his subject (“I look 
upon every thing that comes from his 
hands, with the same degree of veneration 
as if it were consecrated by antiquity. 
Nevertheless, tho’ I greatly revere his 
judgment, | cannot absolutely renounce my 
own...”). In his insistence on the more 
rigid and pedantic neoclassic prescriptions, 
Melmoth can be as irritating as his critical 
elders and betters. His notions of decorum 
are Over-simple, and he is mechanical in 
his discovery and castigation of “low and 
unawakening expressions” (the phrase, 
though, is quite nice). He objects, for 
instance, to “ Mean while Patroclus sweats, 
the fire to raise” for the expected reason: 
“Own the truth, Euphronius: does not this 
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give you the idea of a greasy cook at a 
kitchen fire?” He is given to semantic 
hair-splitting, and to  quasi-Bentleyan 
suggestions about supposed corruptions in 
passages which actually read perfectly well 
as they are. He is disturbed by Ovidian 
touches in Pope’s version, and uneasy on 
one occasion at “some little tendency to a 
pun’. But he likes his text, and can be 
generously appreciative too. Less ambi- 
tious and complicated in his ideas than, say, 
Dryden, or even Addison, he can say 
certain familiar things very starkly (‘‘ pers- 
picuity is the end and supreme excellency 
of writing”) and give the impression of 
meaning them in all their starkness. By 
the same token, he can be sharper and 
clearer in his distinctions than his betters. 
The concept of “simplicity” was a 
treacherous one for neoclassic critics: 
simplicity could be “noble” or it could be 
“mean”, and the same word be used of 
it. Addison seems sometimes to have 
allowed himself to become confused by it 
when writing about his two favourite 
ballads: though obviously aware of the 


distinction in general, he once or twice 
opens himself to the suspicion of liking 
the low simplicity and praising it for the 


high. Melmoth is much more cheerfully 
(and perfectly sensibly) open in his dis- 
criminations. 

The editors of this volume provide a 
useful introduction, making modest but 
justified claims for their author. There are 
textual notes at the foot of each page, 
ludicrously signposted by a system of ex- 
panding alphabetical cycles, so that the last 
note is heralded by four incongruous d’s 
embedded between two words of text. The 
general notes at the back are reasonably 
informative and introduced by a more sen- 
sible numerical notation. C J. Rawson. 


SUFFOLK AND THE GREAT REBEL- 
LION, 1640-1660, edited by Alan Everitt. 
Suffolk Records Society, 1960; annual 
subscription 30s.; pp. 144. 

"THE enterprise and academic initiative of 

the University of Leicester, in estab- 
lishing a Chair of local history as the centre 
of a progressive department, have been 
justified by the results, of which this 
volume is another instalment, its editor 
being a research fellow in the department. 

With the systematic collection, preservation 
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and organization of local archives and 
family papers now being undertaken at last, 
a wealth of material is available for study, 
Historians, as distinct from genealogists 
and antiquarians, now have unprecedented 
Opportunities at the very time when most 
of them have become aware of the impor- 
tance of local] history. 

In no period of British history were local 
affairs and events of greater significance 
than during the civil war, a conclusion 
reiterated and reinforced by Mr. Everitt in 
this valuable and interesting volume. The 
scope of this collection is far wider than 
its title indicates and, together with his 
complementary collection of documents, 
The Committee of Kent, it constitutes a 
major contribution to the study and dis- 
cussion of the major aspects of the civil 
war. The word “ indispensable”’ is often 
used and abused, but it correctly describes 
this volume, which is a healthy and much 
needed corrective to hasty and polemical 
over-generalization. In his pertinent intro- 
duction, and in his selection of documents, 
Mr. Everitt throws light on a series of 
extremely important topics; on the charac- 
ter, composition and attitudes of 
Suffolk gentry he can make illuminating 
comparisons with the Kentish gentry. He 
examines the administrative machinery and 
efficiency of the county committee, and 
demonstrates its close connexion with the 
county administration of the years before 
1640. Something that is often (and easily) 
forgotten, he shows how the civil wars 
affected the lives and fortunes of ordinary 
people at the parish level. His main con- 
tribution concerns a topic of really vital 
significance; he corrects the picture given 
by Kingston (one of the pioneers of local 
civil war history, author of East Anglia and 
the Great Civil War, published in 1897) in 
revealing the causes, motives, circumstances 
and full significance of the representation 
made in January 1645 against the establish- 
ment of the New Model Army. 

In these days of high printing costs the 
best use must be made of the rather limited 
resources available to local history societies. 
This volume is a model example of what 
can, and should, be done. It is to be hoped 
that the Suffolk Records Society will be 
rewarded for the service which it has made, 
to national as well as local history, by this 


publication. J.R. JONES. 
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